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ADVERTISEMENT. 


4 ] HE flattering and ſucceſsful reception with 
which the PusLic favoured a former pu- 
blication (the Wit's Magazine ) being ſuch, that 
not a copy remained unfold two or three years 
ago; has induced the PuBrts4rn thereof to at- 
tempt another COLLECTION upon the we 
proved plan. 


The greateſt care has been obſerved to admit 
nothing that might offend or hurt the eye or ear 
of Deticacy:——an error too often run into 


by publiſhers of books of the ſame ſpecies. 


Nothing is ſo congenial to the laws of civili- 
zation, as the art of rendering ourſelves agreeable 
in company :—and no publication affords more 
abundance of matter, to render ourſclves ſo, than 
a well ſelected one of JesTs. 


| The 3 SeLECTION is entirely different 
from that of the Wii's. Magazine, — Very few 
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articles, which are contained in the latter, are ts 


be met with in the former; ſo the one may be 
accounted the firſt, and the other the ſecond 


part ;—and, as they are of the ſame ſize, my be 


bound up together, i in one volume. 


| There are a great number of original Auxe- 
\ DoTEs, Jas rs, and Erios Aus in the Ta EASUjt 
of Wir got to be met with in any other collec- 
tion; —and, upon the whole, the Eprros pre- 


ſumes to recommend it to the public, as no leſs 
worthy their peruſal than the Wit's Magazine, or 


any other publication of the ſame kind. 


TE 


TREASURY of WIT. 


A Punſter going along the Strand, when a 
A great mob of ſpectators was gathered to 
| ſee a malefactor paſs to his execution at 
Charing-erols, aiked a genteel perſon, who was 
ſtanding in the croud, what was the name of the 
fellow going to be hang'd? He anſwered, one 
Vowel.—Ah! faid the. queriſt, do you know 
which of them it is, Sir; for there are ſeveral of 


that name? No, returned the other, I do not. = 


& Well, faid the wag, this however is certain, and 
Jam My glad of it, that it is neither U nor I. 


It is a cuſtom with ſome ſurgeons, who beg 
tue bodies of condemned maletactors, to go to 
the goal, and bargain for the carcaſe with the 
criminal himſelf. A good honeſt fellow did ſo 
laſt ſeſſions, and was admitted to the condemned 
men on the morning wherein they died.— The 
ſurgeon communicated his buſineſs, and fell into 
die: ourſe with a little fellow, who refuſed twelve 
ſhillings, and zuüfled upon fifteen for his body. 


13 
The fellow, who killed the officer of Ne: gate, 


very forwardly, and like a man who was v lng; 
to deal, told him, Look you, Mr Surzcon, 
that little dry fellow, who has been half! tarved 
all his life, and is now half dead with fe ar; can- 
not anſwer your purpoſe. J have ever lived highly 
and freely, my veins are full, I have not pined 
1n impriſonment ; ; you ſce my ereſt ſwells to your 
knife, and after Jack Ketch has done, upon my 
honour you'll find me as found as ever a buliock 
in any of the markets. Come, for twenty ſhil- 
lings I am your man.” Says the Surgeon, 
Done, there's a guinea. This wit: Ly rogue took 
the money, and as foon as he had it in his fill, 
cries, 62 bite. Im to be hung in chains.“ 


0s boys, belonging to the chaplains of two 


different men of war, entertaining each other with 
an account of their reſpective manners of living; 
How often, Jack, ſays one of them, do you go 
to prayers ?—We only pray, replied Jack, when 
we are afraid of a ftorm, or are going to fight. 
« Aye, ſays the former, there's ſome ſenſe in 
that; but my maſter makes us go to prayers 
when there's no more occaſion for i it than for me 
to jump into the lea.” | 


A nates. croſſing Moorfields, was follow - 


ed by a middle-aged ſhabby fellow, importunate- 
ly begging for ſixpence. The gentleman won— 
dered at his odd demand, and told him he had 
nought for him: but the fellow walked along, 
repeating his entreaties—till finding no likeli- 


hood: of ſucceſa— W. , S.r, lays = with a m 
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lanchaly air, I ſhall trovble von no more e: but 
that tmall matter would have faved me from do- 
ing what I ſhall now be forced to do!— Then 
fetchi: ga deep ſigh, he ſhook his head, and flow- 
ly moved away. "The ſtrangeneſs of his words 
and behaviour ſtruck the gentleman; this poor 
creature, thought he, by want is grown deſpe- 
rate, and ſhall my refuſal of ſuch a trifle drive 


him to extremities? With that, calling back 


the fellow, here, friend, is ſixpence for thee ; 


but prithee, tell me the meaning of what you 
ſaid juſt now. The fellow thanked him, and 


pocketing the money, * Why truly maſter, re- 
plied he, I've been begging here this whole day 
to little purpoſe, and unleſs your charity had 
ſaved me from it, mult have been forced to 
work, the thoughts of which gave me no {mall 
diſquiet.“ 


A Dutcheſs, hear: 2g that a man in a high poſt, 


Mert he had an opportunity of fingering a great 


deal of money, had married his kept miſtreſs; 


« Dear me, fail the, that fellow is alwa vs rob- 


bing the public.“ 


At a certain battle for the Pons. a i Sparith 
Cardinal came in among the ſoldiers, and dvided 
them not to ſpare their lives, but to exert their 


utmoſt courage for the good and welfare of is 


holineſs ; promiſing them a plenary remiſſion of 
all their fins; and that thoſe that died in the 
battle, hould dine with the angels in Paradiſe. 
And having thus gounſelled them, he retired out 


of the battle; which a ſol-lter perceiving, | cried 


Sa 
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out, Nlonſteur, why w NM you not tay and dine 
with us in Paradiſe? To which the valiant car- 
dinal replied, “ My hour of cating is not yet 
come.“ 


* ” 
An impudent fellow diacd ſo often at a on 
tleman's houſe, that he grew quite weary of him 


and ſeeing him there one day, deſired dinner to 


be put back. The fenen, after waiting ſome 
time, enquired when dinner would come up. — 
& Truly, Sir, ſays the ſcrvant, not till you are 
gone, ſo it is but a folly for yuu to flay.” 


A few evenings ago, v. hen the paſſengers got 
into. the ſtage coach at Cobham, in the county 
of Surry, they found that one of the corners had 
been ſome time occupied by a man who ſeemed 
to be aſleep, with his hands folded before him, 
and his hat drawn over his lace. The other tive 
Paſſengers, aſter {ome time, entercd into conver- 
ſation, arid obſerved, that tus man (till llept on, 
and took no notice of any thing that was either 
ſaid or done.—In this manner the ey travelled all 
night. In the morning, at breakialt time, one 
of his fellow-travellers civily addreſſed him, and 
deſired he would accompany them ; but no an- 
ſwer being returned, they left him to his medi- 
tations. After biraktaſt, when the coachman 
had ſwallowed a glats or two of brandy, one of 
the gentlemen {11d to him, 4 You have put us 
along with a very ſulky fellow, for he will nei- 
ther « enter into converſation, nor anſwer when 
ſpoken to.“ I ſhould wonder if he did, (replied 
the Coachman ), as he was hung two days are 


n : 
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* would not } 
left him to pe! ri. 
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ſor horſe-ſtea! ling, and is now go:ng up to a ſur- 
geon in ee de, 


During a quarrel in tne boxes at the Haymar- | 
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ket theatre, one Friday, which began a ſnort time 
after Othello had ſmothered Deſdemona, ſome 
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perſon cricd out fire. This not only alarmed the 


audience, but had ſuch an effect on Miſs Welles 


ry. who performed Deſde mona, that ſhe inſtant- 


ly got upright in bed to ſce whit was the mat- 
tcr; at which 2 wit from the gallery ſaid aloud, 
wy Do you call this tragedy 2 Why, d—me, it 
1s the farce of Dead abre! py”, 


A Kentith.town fingular P . 
ſparrow was obſerved to take pofleſſion of the 
nell of a martin, who in{ta} . flow to complain 
of tlie TTECIESS , and to Set Proper as MMance to ex- 
pe! the little win per. He returned, accompa- 
nicd by ncar a kundied others; but the ſparrow 
placinz- himfelf in the nat, eppoſcd his bill at 
the entrance, and proved ſuperior to all their ef- 
forts; after ſome time, che martins flew away, 
and were ſuppoicd to bave forſaken the charge; 
but very moths returned, each bearing. in his 
bill a mation of that motitencd earth with which 
hey bald we ir nes; cach d-pulited artfully his 
bur den at the entrance, which was fill d efended 
L Tres little intruder; and thus, ſince 
be expclled, bi ocked him up, and 


Henry VIII. of England, and Francis I. of 


France, were both Princes of a very warm tem- 


D 
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per; and the former having a deſign of ſending 
an angry meſlage to the latter, pitched on Sir 
Thomas More, kis chancellor, for ihe meſſenger. 
Sir Thomas having received his inſtructions, told 
Henry, that he feared, if he carried ſuch a meſ- 
ſage to ſo violent a man as Francis, it might coſt 
him his head. . Never. fear, man, faid the king, 
if Francis were to cut off your head, I would 
make every Frenchman now in my power a head 
ſhorter.” „am much obliged to your Maje- 
ſy, replies the facetious chase er, but I much 
doubt if any of Few heads would fit — ihoul- 
ders.“ 


E 


4 notorious thief being to be tricd for his life, 
confeſſed the robbery he was charged with. The 
judge hereupon directed the jury to find him 
; guilty, upon his own cenfeffion. The jury ha- 

ving laid their heads together, brought him in 
not "guilty. The judge bid them conſider of it 
again; but ſtill they brought in their verdict, 
not guilty. The judge atked them the reaſon : 
The foreman replied, There is reaſon enough; 


for we all know him to be one ; of the greateX 


liars in the world. 18 


De King, late Archbiſhop of Dublin, having 


invited ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to dine With 


him, had, amongſt a great varicty of diſnes, a 


ſine leg of mutton and caper— ſauce; but the 
Doctor, who was nat fond * butter, and remark- 
able for pretciring a trencher to a plate, had 
Tome of the above-mentioned pickles reſerved dry 


{or his uſe; which, as be was mincing, he call. 4 5 
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aloud to the c company to obſerro bim: I here 
preſent you, my lords and gentlemen, faid he, 
with a fight that may henceforward ferve you to 
talk of as ſometi: ing curious, viz. Phat you faw 

an Archbiſhop of Dublin, at fourſcore and ſeven 
vears of age, cut capers upon a trencher.“ 


It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, 
who being aſked, where her huſband was, when 
he lay concealed for having been deeply concern- 
ed in a conſpiracy; reſolutely anſwered, “ She 
had hid kim.” This confeſſion drew ker before 
the king, who told her, nothing but her diſcover- 
ing whcre her lord was concealed, could fave her 
From the torture. “ And will that do?” ſays the 
lady. Yes. ſays the king, I give you my word 
for it. Then, fays ſhe, I have hid him in m 


heart, where you'll nd him.” Wh: ch n | 


2niwcr charmed k her enemies. 


A dragon was ſhot: in Dublin for deſertion, 
and taking away his horſe and accoutrements at 
the ſame time. When on his trial, an officer 
alked him what could induce him to take his 
horie away? To which he replied, “he ran 
Way with me.” “ What (ſaid the officer) did 


von do w:th the money yon fold him for?“ — 


« Tt nat, picaſe your honour (laid the fellow, with | 


the utmoſt 1:difierence) ran away too.” 


A country couſin of the late celebrated ſatiriſt 
Mr Churchill, coming to town in the ſummer 


time, he took her to Weſtminſter abbey, to ſhew 


her the tombs, and from thence to both houſes | 
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of parliament ; and when they were in the houſe 

of commons, he ſaid to her, „ This is St Ste. 

phen's chapel.” “ Lard! couſin, ſaid ſhe, it is 
not like a chapel.” “Not much, replied Church- 
ill, but it is very like the temple at Jeruſalem in 
our Saviour's time:“ © Aye, ſaid ſhe, was the 
temple built in this manner! * % No, replicd he, 
the ſimilitude is not in the building, but in the 


ſervice performed in it; for this chapel, like the 


Jews' temple, is not ſo much a houſe of prayer, 
as 2 place of marketing, jobbing, cheating, Luv 
Per and money changing.“ % Lard 


Mets me! (ſaid ſhe) what! do they buy and ſcll 


in it?“ „ Yes, ſaid he, they buy Pia aces and pen 


. and ſell their conſeiences and their country.” 


An Italian Biſhop Aruggled through great dif- 
ficultics without repining, and met with much 
oppoſition in diſcharge of his epiſcopal function, 
without ever betraying the leaſt impatience.— 
An intimate friend of his, who admired thoſe 

virtues which he thought it impoſſible to imitate, 
one day aſked the Prelate if he could communt— 
cate the ſecret of being always eaſy? © Yes, 
replied the old man, I can teach you my ſecret, 
and with great facility; it conſiſis in nothi ng 
more than making a right uſe of my eyes.” His 


friend begged him to explain himſelf. „ Moſt 


willingly, returned the Bt! hop: Inw kites er late 

I am, I firſt of all look up to H caveny and re- 
member that my principal! buſineſs Bere is'to pre- 
pare ſor my journey there; I then lock down 
upon the carth, and call to mind how {mall a 
ace 1 hall occupy in 11 . [ come to be lu 


—ĩ th dit. a. an.” -- 
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ferred ; I then lock abroad into the world, and 

obſcrve what multitudes there are who, in all re- 
ſpects, are more unhappy than myſelf. Thus 1 
learn where true happinets is placec „here ail 
our cares mutt end, and how very little reaſon E 
have to _ or complain.” 


A late exccutioner, who had a reſſy wiſe, ſont 
her on buſineſs to the Sheriff, who being out, 
Mrs Ketch was introduced to his lady : but Mrs 
Sheriff being informed who ſhe was, fajd with 
great warmth to her ſervant, “ How dare you 
let the hangman's wife into my preſence ?? You 
do me too much honour, Madam, ſaid Mrs Kctch, 
von arc the hangman's wife; / am only ſpouſe to 
his deputy. | | 

| | | = > 

Dr Sheridan, the celebrated friend of Swift, 
had a cuſtom of ringing his ſcholars to prayers 
in the {chocl-rcom at a certain hour every day. 
Ihe boys were one day very devoutly at prayers, 
except one, who ws itifing a laugh as well as 
Le could, which aroſe from ſecing a rat deſcend- 
ing Com the bell- rope into the room. The poor 
Eoy could hold out no longer, but burſt into an 
immadcrate fit of laughter, which ſet the others 
a going when he pointed to the cauſe Sheri- 
dan was fo provoruud, that he Geared he would 
whip them all if the principal culprit was not 
Pointed out to him; which was immediately 
done. The poor pupil of Momus was immedi- 
ately hoiſted, and his polteriors laid bare to the 
rod, when the witty ſchoolmaſter told him, if he 
laid any thing tolerable on the occaſion, as le 
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hHoked on him as the greateſt dur ce in his ſchool, 


he would forgive bin. The trembling culprit, 
with very little heſitation, addreiſed his maſter 
with the following beautiful diſtich: 
There was a rat—for want cf airs, | 
Came down a rope—to go to pray'rs. 
Sheridan inſtantly dropped the rod, and, in— 
ſtead of a whipping, gave him half a crown. 


This preſent Lord O being under the 


correction of his ſchool-maſter, received the fol- 


lowing reproachiul accompaniment with the rod: 
. Oue of your anceſtors invented an-Orrery, and 
another of them gave to the world a tranſlation 


of Plinx—but vou, I fear, will never invent any 


thing but mitchicf, nor tranſlate any thing but au 
Idle boy into a fooliſh man: {9 That; initead of 
myrtic, you {hall be honoured with birch.“ 


A poor woman, who bad ſeen better days, un 
derſtanding from ſome of her acquaintanc e, that 
D Gelaſmith had ſtudied phyſic „and hearing of 
his great humanity, ſolicited him in a letter to 
ſend her ſomethin: for her huſband, who had 
loſt his appetite, »>nd was reduced to a moſt me- 
lancholy tate by continual anguiſh. The good- 
natured poet waited on her inſtantly, and after 
ſome diſcourſe with his patient, found him ſink- 
ing faſt into that worit of ſickneſs, poverty. The 
doctor told them they ſhould hear from him in 

an hour, when he would ſend ſome pills, which 
he believed would prove efficacious. He imme- 
diatcly went home, and put ten guincas into a 


chip-box, with the following label: —** Theſe 
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| Lave been deitrozed by fire.“ 
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muſt be uſed as yqur neceſſities require; be pa- 
tient, and of good heart.” — Be fent his ſervant: 


with this preſcription to the comfortleis mourner, 


who ſound it contained a remedy ſuperior to any 
thing Galen or his tribe of pupils could adwint- 
ſter for his relief. 


To biene who had not ſeen each other for 
a lang while, met one day by accident. How do 
vou do, ſays one? ** So ſo,” replies the other; 
„ and yet 1 was married ſince you and I were 
together.” —That is good news. —** Not very 
good for it wi as my lot to chuſe a termagant. 
It is 2 pity.—“ I hardly think it ſo—for the 
brought me two thoufand pounds.” - ell, there 
18 S Not ſo much, for witl: her for- 
tune Ipurchaſed a quantity of ſheep, and they are 
all dead of the rot.” That is indeed diſtreſſing 
Not ſo diſtreſſing as you may imagine for by 
the ſale of their ſkins I got more than the ſnheep 
coſt me.“ In that caſe vou are indemni ned 
« Py no means for my houfe and all my mon ey 
Alas! this was 

a drœadful e ee e « Þ aith not ſo dreadſul, 
for my termagant wife and my LOU! le were burn- 
ed toge ther.“ 


The late David Hume, Eſq. lived in the new 
town of Edinburgh; between which and the old 
town there is a communication, by means of an 

elegant bridge over a ſwamp. Defirous one day 


to cut his way ſorter, Mr Hume toos it in his 


head to Pats over a temporary one, which lad 
deen errctee for genera! accoun.nogdetion, till the 
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new one could be completed, Unfortunately, 
bh art of the temporary bridge Fave way, and our 


\uitr10! is philoſopher found mie ſtuek in the 


_ On hearing him call aloud for aſſiſt ance, 
an old woman haſtened to the ſpot, from whence 
the {ound ſeemed to iſſuc; but perceiving who 
he was, refuſed giving him any help.“ 1 hat, 
cried ſne, are you not Hume the Atheiſt!“ Oh! 
vo! no! no! returned the hi loſopher, I am no 
Athol; indeed you miſtake, good woman; you 
do indeed! „ Let me hear then, returned the 
other, if you can ſay your belief.“ — Mr Hun: 
ACC arctugly began the words, & believe in od. 
$02 ane! inifhed them with fo much proprict Fo 
that the old woman 1 convinced of his Chriſtia: 
education, charitably affordel him that relief 
which otherwiſe the would have thought it a duty 
of religion to deny bim. | 


Few men wou! | ſucceed in their gallaptrles, if 
the women were 2! Rays to conduct themlelres 
With the Prucunc * t rhe lady; 67 bein 8 urged 
by her lover tu he to kis h zppineſs, ; anſwers 
ed him as ſollous: © Wicn I was about to be 
married, I took the adv.ce of my parents Now 
that am married, I bey my hulband o, 
therefore, to him; make your propoſal, and if 


he confent, be aſſured that 1 mall have no 0 olice- 


tion.“ 


A few days after the late Lord I. — 


matried 


pre buxom Miſs T1 he found it neceſſary to with-. 


draw from the bulineſs of love for a little while; 
= not Caring to let his wife into the (ceret, ke 
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Looks, in which the lots were very large: among 
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procured a ſubpœna to be ſent | lim to attend as 
an evidence ar e of the courts in London; 
which, thewing Ver, he took leave with ſecming 
regret, and ſet forward on his journey, and was 
abſent about a month. A few days after his re- 
turn home, the {+1 nobleman and his lady were 
looking out at a window at their cows grazing 
in a field adjoining : “ mw dear, faid he, what 

3 becoine of the bull which uted to be fo britk 
9 the cows here ??? „ Oh! child, ſays the, 
he's ſubpœna'd, I pens to the other end of 


«the licld. 8 


Otway had an intimate friend, who was mur- 
dered in the itreet. His feelings muſt be great, 
who could ſo nobly deſeribe affection in his Ve- 
nice Preſerved. He purſued the murderer on foot, 
who fled to France, as far as Dorer, where Ot- 


way was ſeized with a fever, occaſioned by the 


fatigue, which afterwards carried him to his grave 
in London. —This anccdote, though melancholy 
enough, muſt be a relief to thoſe who have read 
Otway's life, prefixed to his works, which aſſerts 


politively, that he died in want and great dittreſs, 


Mr Gray, the cclebrated author of the Elegy 
in a Country Church- Yard, being in London be- 
fore his promo tion to the profeſſorthip of Mo- 
dern Hiſtory in the Univerſity of Cambridge; 
and when his cireumſtances were ſo crampt, that 
he could indulge himiſelf in very few gratifica— 
tions, went with a friend to a private fate of 


OY 


te reſt, there was a very elegaut book-cole, filled 


td) 


with a well-chof-n collection 1 the beſt French 


claſſics, haudſomely bound, rice „ gul— 

neus. Mr Gray had a ore 71 ine for this lot, 
_ © * 

but could not afford to buy it The converſatica 


between him and his friend was oveiricard | by the | 
amiable Dutcheſs of Northumberland, who k i- 


ing the other gentleman, took an opportunity to 


aſk who his fricad was. She was told it was the 


celebrated Gray. Upon tl. sir retiring ſhe bought 


the book-caſe and its contents, and fent it to Mr 


Gray's lodgings, with a note, importing, that 


ſhe was aſhamed of ſending fo foal an acknow- 


ledgment for the inſinize pleaſure ſhe had received 
in reading The Elegy in a ee Church-Tard. 


A poor hen-pecked and half. ſtarved taylor dy 
ing, made the beſt of his way to the manſion of 
hanpineſs, and knocking at the gate, was aiccd 
by the Porter, who was there? and being anſwer— 
ed, a poor taylor, it was enquired, if he had been 
in purgatory? He anſwered, no; but I have been 
married: „O, ſad the Porter, that's all the 
60 ſame, come in.“ 


THE following 6 are Re of a 
ſingular character. one Heide; Eger, a-native of 
Zurich, Maſter of the Revels, and Chief Mana- 
ger of the Opera-Houſe, in the late King's 


reign. 
As to his perſon, the” he wes ball and well 


made, it was uncommonly diſyzrocntle, owing to. 


aa ugly face, ſcarcely human. "He was the firſt 
to joke upon his Own 1. Une 83 aud he once lau 


a Wager with Lord Chelter - » that withiu a 
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ce. o given time, his Lordſhip would not be 


ic ro produce ſoghideous a face in all London. 
Tue time clapfx s Heidegger won the wager. 
Our readers will not be furpriſed to hear, that the 
King condetcendedto requett him to fit for his pic- 
ture: but in vain, though the nobility, who were 
mott intimate with him, and all his beſt patrons, 
urged the indecency of the refuſal. This obſtiuacy 
ave riſe to a very laughable adventure. 
The late facetious Duke of Montagu (the me- 


morable author of the Bottle-conjuror at the thea- 
tre in the Hay-market) gave an entertainment at 


the Devil Tavern, Temple-bar, to ſeveral of 
the nobility and gentry, ſelecting the molt con- 


vivial, and a few hard drinkers, who were all in 


the plot. Heidegger was invited, and, in a few 
hours after dinner, was made fo drunk, that be 
was carried out of the room, and laid inſenſible 
upon a bed. A profound ſleep enſued ; when the 
late Mrs Salmon's daughter was introduced, who 
took a mould from his face in plaſter of Paris. 
From this a maſk was made; and a few days be- 


fore the next maſquerade (at which the King 


promiſed to. be preſent, with the Counteſs of 
Yarmouth) the Duke made application to Hei— 
degger's Valet de- chambre, to know what fait of 
cloaths he was likely to wear; and then procuring 


_ « ſimilar dreſs, and a perſon 1 the ſame ſtature, 


le gave him his inſtructions. 
On the erening of the maſquerade, as ſoon as 


his Majetty was ſeated (who was always Known 
by the Conductor of the entertainment, and the 
Officers of the court, tho” concealed by. his dreſs 


vo the 091 mp2ny) Re: <*Sger, 2; uſual, c:dercd. 


the muſic to play God ſude the Ring: but his 


back was no ſooner turned, han the falſe Hei- 
degger ordered them to ſtrike up C owrr the 
Mater. The whole con:pary-wis intiantly thun- 
derſtruck; and all the Courtiers, not in the plot, 
were N into ſtupid conſternation. Heideg- 
ger flew into the muſic- gallery, ſwore, it a mped, 

and raved, acculed the mutlicians of drunks mncls, 


or of being ſet on by ſome ſecret enemy to ruin 


him. The King and the Counteſs laughed ſo 
immoderately, that they hazarded a diſcovery. 
While Heidegger ſtaid in the gallery, God fave 


the King was the tune; but when, after ſetting 
matters to rights, he retired to one of the dane 


cing- rooms, to obſcrve if decorum was kept by 


the company, the Counterfeit ſtepping forward, 


juſt in front of the muſic- gallery, called out in a 
molt audible voice, imitating Heidegger, damn- 
cd them for blockheads,—had he not juſt toll 
them to play Charley over the Mater? A pauſe 
enſued : the Muſicians, who knew his character, 
in their turn thought him either drunk or mad; 
but, as he continued his voctteration, Charley, wa 


played again. At this repetition of the fuppoſed £ 


affront, fome of the Officers of the guards, who 
S 


always attended upon theſe occalions, were for 


aſcending the gallery, and kicking the Mutcians 
out; but the late Duke of Cumberland, who 
could hardly contain himfel?, interpoſed, The 
company was thrown into great confuſion. 
„ Shame! Shame!“ reſounded from all parts, 
and Heidegger once more flew in a violent rage 


to that part of the theatre facing the gallery, | 
Here th: Duke of Montagu, art tally addrelang 


A 
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himſelf to him, told him the King was in a vio- 


lent paſſion; that his beſt way was to go inſtant- 
ly and make an apdlogy, for certainly the mufic 


were mad, and afterwards to diſcharge them, 
Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, he ordered the 


ſalſe Heidegger to do the ſame. The ſcene now 


became truly comic in the circle before the King. 
Heidegger bad no ſooner made a genteel apolo- 


gy for the inſolence of his Muficians, but the falſe 


Heidegger advanced, and in a plaintive tone, cri- 
ed out, Indeed, Sire, it was not my fault, but 
«© that devil's in my likeneſs.” Poor Heidegger 


turned round, ftared, ſtaggered, grew pale, and 


could not utter a word. The Duke then humane- 
ly whiſpered in his ear the ſum of his plot, and 


the Counterfeit was ordered to take off his maſk. 


Here ended the frolick ; but Heidegger {wore he 
would never attend any public amuſement, if tliat 


witch, the wax-work woman, did not break the 


mould, and melt down the maſk before his face. 


A citizen was ſaying in company, that he had 
never ſeen an ear of rye in his life. A young lady 


then preſent, whoſe name was Miſs Rye, ſaid (at 


the ſame time ſhewing him one of her ears) © here, 


« Sir, is an ear of Rye, which, if you pleaſe, you 


caught hold of her ear, and gave er a pinch; 


nov, madam, ſaid he, you have a wry face too. 


may behold.” The gentleman immediately _ 


To ſhow what great events ſpring from trivial 


cauſes, it may be obſerved, that the Public are 
indebted to a molt trifling incident for the great- 


eſt part of Mr Guy's (the founder of the Hol- 
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tal that goes by his name) immenſe f tue 


being applied to charitable uſes. Guy) 4 


- maid-ſervant, whom he agreed to mar 2 
Preparatory to his nuptials, he ha & r. 2 
pavement before his door to be menl + oor 

as a particular ſtone which he had mar“ 4 © 
maid, while her maſter was out. 'p 
looking on the paviours at work, ſx» en 
place they had not repaired, and me t 
to them; but they told her that Mr (- 4 

_ directed them not to go ſo far. Well, ies 


they, © do you mend it; tell him I bid yur, I 
know he will not be angry.” It happened no- 
ever that the poor girl preſumed toy far over her 
wary lover, with whom the charge of a few ſhillings 


extraordinary turned the ſcale entircly againſt 
her; for Guy, enraged to find h's orders exceed- 


ed, renounced the matrimonial ſcueme, and built | 


5 * in his old age. 


The mildneſs of Sir Tfazc Newton's temper, 
. through the courſe of his life, commanded ad- 


miration from all who knew him, but in no one 


inſtance perhaps more than the following : Sir 


Ifaac had a favourite little dog, which he called 


Diamond; and being one day called out of his 
ſtudy into the next room, Diamond was left be- 


hind. When Sir Iſaac returned, having been ab- 
ſent a few minutes, he had the mortiſication to 

find that Diamond having thrown down a lighted = 
candle among ſome papers, the nearly finiſhed 
labour of many years was iu flames, and almoſt 
conſumed tov athes. The loſs, as Sir Iſaac was 

A nen very far advanced in years, was irretrievable ; 
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Jet. without once ſtriking the dog. he only ve- 
Uuked him with this exclamation, „ Oh! Dia- 


« mond! Diamond! thou little knoweſt the 
"0 miſchief thou haſt done!” 


There is, in a certain dioceſe of this nation, 4 
living worth about fix hundred pounds a year. 
This and two or three more preferments, main- 
tain the Doctor in becoming eaſe and corpulency. 
He keeps a chariot in town, and a journeyman 
in the country; and his curate and his coach- 
horfes are his equal drucdges, ſaving that the four- 
legged cattle are beter fed, and have /{ceker cafjocks 
than his ſpiritual dray-horſe. The Doctor goes 
down once a year, to ſheer his flock, and fill his 
pockets, or, in other words, to receive the wages 
of his embaſſy ; and then, ſomtimes in an afternoon, 
if his belly do not happen to be too full, he youch- 
ſafes to mount the pulpit, and to ĩnſtruct his pco- 
ple in the greatneſs of his character and dullacis. 
This compoſes the whole pariſh to reſt ; but the 
Doctor one day denouncing himſelf the Lord's 
Ambaſſador with greater fire and loudneſs than 
could have been reaſonably expected from him, it 
rouſed a clown of the congregation, who waked 
his next neighbour, with ** Dolt hear, Tom, doſt 
hear? Aye, ſays Tom, yawning, what 
does he fay ?* „Say!“ anfwered the other, he 
ſays a plaguy lye, to be ſure ; he fays as how 

he is my Lord's Humbaſſandor ; but I think he i 
more rather the Lord's Receiver general, for be 
ever comes but to take money. ”—Six hundred 
pounds a year, is, mMw/e/i'y ſherakting, a competent 
K for lulling the largeit congregation in Lag 
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land aſleep once in a twelvemonth. Such tithes 


are the price of napping ; and ſuch odds there are 
between a curtain- ledure and a cu/hion-lefiure. 


The Simca and - immortal author of Tril- 


tram Shandy was married to Mrs Sterne on a Sa- 


turday morning. His pariſhioners had timely in- 
Formation of this circumſtance ;z and knowing he 
would preach the next morning at his pariſh- 
church, and defirous, at the ſame time, of ſeeing 
the bride, they aſſembled in ſuch crowds, that 
the church was full before the bell had done toll- 
ing. The bride, as was expected made her ap- 
pearance; and the country folks indulged them- 
ſelves with uſual obſervations, till Sterne mount- 
ed the pulpit. Here every eye was directed to 
him, and every ear ready to catch the words of 
his text, which turned out, to their aſtoniſhment, 
to be the following: We have toiled all night, 


and have caught no fiſh.” The congregation 


looked at each other: fome ſmiled, others ſtop- 
ped their mouths with their handkerchicfs, to 
prevent them from laughing; while the old 


folks wore very ſerious faces, and thought the 


humouriſt a very odd ſort of a man for a pulpit- 
lecturer: however, they attended to his dif- 


courſe, which turned out, as uſual, very inſtruc- 


tive; and all went home very highly delighted 


with the text, but poor Mrs Sterne, who bluſhed 


down to her fingers ends, every ſtep of the way 
to her houſe. 


In the war in Flanders, when the Earl of Stair 


was commander i in chief, alter a ſevere battle, 


7 | 
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which laſted from morning till evening, and ter- 
minated in favour of the Britiſh troops, a veteran 


ſoldier, excefively fatigued, was reſting on his 
arms and looking very grave; Lord Stair coming 
by, aſked him why he looked fo eull?— Dull, 


„ your Honour, I am not dull; I am on! 'y th: . 


« ing what a Jamned hard day s work I have 


40 done f lor a groat. 


The famous judge eff ies was notable at con- 
founding and browbeating witneſſes, as they call 
it, eſnecially when their teſtimovies were not a- 
crecable to him An old reverend man, with a 
great heard, was giving evidence before him, when 
Jeffries, in hopes to put him out of countenance, | 
faid, ** If that fellow's conſcience is as long as 


« his beard, he will ſwear what he pleaſes.” The 
witneſs, taking hold of his beard, gravely replied, 


* Nay, my Lord, if you meaſure conſcience by 
- beards, your Lordſhip has none at all.” | 


One day, as Dr Voung was walking ! in his 
garden at Welwyn, in company with two Ladies 
(one of whom he afterwards married) the ſervant 
came to acquaint him a Gentleman wiſhed to 


ſpeak with him. Tell him, ſays the Doctor, 


] am too happily engaged to change my ſitua- 


tion!“ The Ladies inſiſted upon it he ſhould 


go, as his viſitor was a man of rank, his patron, 


his feiend; and, as perſuaſion had no effect, one 


took him by the right arm, the other by the left, 


and led him to the garden -· gate; when, finding re- 


ſiſtauce vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his 


heart, and i in that expeylive manner, for which. 
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he was ſo remarkable, ſpoke the following lines: 


__ « Thus Adam look'd when from the garden driv'n, 


« And thus diſputed orders ſent from heav'n : 
« Like him I go, but to go am loth; 
« Like him I go, for Angels drove us both: 


& Hard was his fate, but mine till more kinda | 


Ng His Eve went with him, bur mine ſtays behind.“ 


An old lady meeting a Cambridge ſtudent, 


aſked him, how her nephew behaved himſelf? 


„Truly, madam, ſays he, he's a brave fellow, 


4 and ſticks cloſe to Catherine- Hall,” (the name 
of a college there.) I vow, ſaid ſhe, I fearcd 


as much; he had * a hankering after the 
* wenches from a boy” | 


The late Earl of Chatham, who "We no good- 


will to a certain phyſician, was rallying him one 
day about the inefficacy of his preſcriptions. To 


which the doctor replied, * He defied any of | 


« his patients to find fault with him.” “ I be- 


eve you, replied the witty Earh,—for ey are 
all dead!“ 


Johnſon being one evening at a tavern · club, 
ſeated at the upper end of the table amongſt his 
Ingenious ſons, and talking eternal poetry, was 
often interrupted by a country gentleman, who 


would permit no other diſcourſe to paſs about 


but what tended to tillage and huſbandry ; what 


rich paſture ground was in his country, the price 


of corn and cure of cattle;. which ſo incenſed 
| Johnſon, that he could . il no longer, but let 
fy at him in this language : * Thou Hot, why 


| 
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doſt thou mingle thy dirty diſcourſe with our 
% ſublime fancies? I tell thee, for every acre thou 


% halt of land, 1 have ten acres of wit.” * Have 


you lo, Sir, replied the gentleman, I cry you 
*' mer:'y, good Mr Wife Acres!“ Johnſon was ſo 
highly taken with the jeſt, that he ſwore he was 
never ſo pricked by a hobnail in all his life before. 


When Colonel Harcourt 3 at Kildare, 
as governor of that place, the officers told kim 
they hoped he would give a ball to the ladies. 


« Ladies! ſays he, ay, ay, I'll give them a. ball; 


but it ſhall be a ball of worſted to mend 


50 their ſtockings.” 


An old bawd being . 3 Maes 


for keeping a diſorderly houſe, ſtrongly denied 


all that wzs charged upon her. Houſewife, 


_ « Houſewife! ſaid the juſtice, how have you 
the aſſurance to deny it: you do keep a baw- 


« dy-houic, and I will maintain it ?? Will you? 


© rephted the old lady, the Lord bleſs you! I al- 
ways bend you were a kind- hearted gentleman.“ 


| Lady 


Fr ke to the 8 to be ſaving 


of an A tun 4 {mall beer, and aſked him- 


how it might be preſerved? © I know of no me- 


4. thod ſo effectual, my lady, lays the butler, as 


« placing a barrel of good ale by it.” | 
Doctor Ren dane time kose Biſhop of 


Woneraer, who was as remarkable for thc even- 
neſs of his temper, as for many other good qua- 


lities, * a you deal of company: at his bouſe. 5 
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a gentleman preſent deſired his Lordſhip to ſhaw 
him a curious weather-glaſs which the Biſhop 
had lately purchaſed, and which colt him above 
thirty guineas. The ſervant was accordingly de- 
ſired to bring it, who, in delivering it to the gen- 
tleman, accidently let it fall, and broke it all to 


pieces. The company was a little deranged by 


the accident. Be under no concern, my dear 


« Sir,” ſays the Biſhop, ſmiling, * I think it is 


© rather a lucky omen: we have hitherto had a 


„dry teaſon; and I hope we ſhall have ſome rain, 
4 for I proteſt do not remember ever to have 
6 ſeen the glaſs ſo loc.“ 


The following haeckeble adventure was related 


by the late Samuel Foote, Eſq. who was himſelf 
a witneſs to the entertaining ſcene. The late Sir 
Thomas Robinſon was uſually called Zeng Sir 


Thomas; not only from there being another per- 


ſon who bore exactly the ſame name and title, 
but alſo from his uncommon tallneſs, which was 
rendered the more conſpicuous by his being al- 
moſt as thin as a ſkeleton. To this was added 
the moſt uncouth and awkward carriage that can 
be conceived. In ſhort, he was not much unlike 


the figure which is ſo finely depicted in the laſt 


book of that beautiful allegory, Porſena® ; he 
ſeemed to want nothing but the ſcythe, to make 
his reſemblance perfectly ſimilar to that Aer er 
of mankind. 

The circumſtances of the Be being i in no 
Aouriſhing fituation at that time, he thought. a 
| Journey to Faris, where he had a Siſter married 


* Vide . la 5 Colleion, 
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to a rich Financier, would be means of recruiting; 
them He accordingly ſet out for France, but 


in a garb equally as uncouth and outre as his fi- 


gure. He wore a brown ſcratch wig, a ſhort ri- 
ding coat, together with a pair of jack-boots; and 
carried in his hand a poltiIlion's long-laſhed whip. 
Thus accoutred, he arrived at the gate of the 
hotel, where his Brother-in-law refided. The 
Swiſs, who opened the door, bluntly told him he 
could not be admitted, as his Lady had company. 
Though the Baronet did not underſtand the lan- 
guage in which the prohibition was conveyed, he 
gueſſed the purport of it by the man's counte- 
nance ; and made ſhift to utter, in broken French, 


Hler ue, her frere! 


The Porter, hearing this, ran to call the 1 
of the Chambers, who underſtood a little Engliſh ; 


and Sir Thomas having made known to him his 


affinity to the Lady of the houſe, his arrival, 
vithout any more obſtruction, was announced. 
As it happened to be dinner- time when this mir- 
ror of knighthood arrived, his Siſter, aſter cordially 
embracing him, placed him, habited as he was, 
between an Abbé and a Macaroni. He was no 


ſooner ſeated, than thoſe two Gentlemen, between 


whom he fat, ſtruck with the cddity of his fi- 
gure, dreſs, and deportment, ſtared at him with 


marks of the greateſt aſtoniſhment. At lengen 


the latter, unable to reſtrain his curioſity, laid 
down his fork*, and thus addreſſed him: Mon- 


** fieur, ne ſeriez vous pas, par hoſard, le fameux 


0 Robinſon Cruſoe, de qui on parle dans P hiftoire 4 ; 


* In France, a fork and ſpoon are commonly, : 


; oled, inſtead of a knife and fork. 
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«© Pray, Sir, are you not the famous Robinſon-- 
«© Cruſoe, of whom we read in hiſtory?” The 


mirth, ſo ſingular and unexpected a queſtion oc- 
calioned, 1s better conceived than deſcribed. 


A Weſtminſter Juſtice, taking coach in the 
city, and being ſet down at Young Man's coffee- 


houſe, Charing-croſs, the driver demauded cigh- 


teen-pence as his fare. The juſtice alked him, 
« Tf he would {wear that the ground came to the 
money?” The. man faid, “ He would take his 
oath of it.” The juſtice replied, © Friend, I 
am a magiſtrate ; * and pulling the book out of 
his pocket, adminiſtered the oath, and then g gave 


the fellow his ſixpence, ſaying, 4+ He mutt re- 


ſer ve the ſhilling to himſelf for the affidavit. oy 


Dean Swift was avited to a i s houſe, 


where at dinner he obſerved ſome beautiful chil- 
dren of his friends; and on his eagerly looking 


round, as if he wanted ſomething, was aſked what 
he would have: to which he, with too much ill- 
nature; if not infolence, replied, ** I am looking 


to ſce which is the handſomeſt footman here;”” . 
for the gentleman was remarkably deformed, and 


ordinary both in perſon and features. I heard a 


_ gentleman obſerve, on this ſtory being told, that 
> deſerved to be kicked down ftairs, had he been 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and indeed it is 
ſurpriſing the * had not ſpirit enough 


| to do it. 


The moſt wonderful 8 cas, in the 


world of letters, 1s the following: 3 that. 
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glory of Britiſh literature, received not above 


ten pounds, at two different payments, for the 
copy of Paradiſe Loſt ; yet Mr Hoyle, author of 
the Treatiſe on the game of Whiſt, after having 


diſpoſed of all the firſt impreſſion, ſold the copy 


to the Bookſeller for two hundred guineas. 


Mr Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chatham)-i in a 
debate with Lord Holland, took occaſion, with 
great aſperity, to ſay, that nature had played in 
his countenance the ſigns of a black and treacher- 
ous ſoul, and noticed the pent-houſe of his ſul- 


len eye-brows, his hard unſocial front, and dark 
unbluſhing cheeks. On this Lord Holland aroſe, 


and complained bitterly of the perſonal abuſe, al- 


ledged that he could not help his looks, as he 
had not made himſelf; and, turning round to- 
Mr Pitt, the honourable gentleman finds fault 
with my features, but how would he have me 
look: Mr Pitt ſtarting up, replied, * The 


| honourable gentleman aſks me how I would have. 


him look? I would have him look as he ought, 
if he could; I would have him look as he can- 
not, if he would; I would have him look like an 
honeſt man“ This ſevere retort threw his 


| antagoniſt into ſilent and unconquerable coafufion, 


Dr P—, an Iriſh parſon, and a remarkable 


ordinary man in his perſon, having a neat par- 


ſonage-houſe very curiouſly furniſhed, was one- 
day ſhewing it to Dr Berkley, the celebrated 
Biſhop of Cloyne. Well, my lord,” ſays the 
Doctor, after they had returned to the dining- 
packoues. ou lee what a nice marriage - trap I 
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Have got here.” © Why yes, Doctor,“ fays the 


Biſhop, looking him full in the face, © I fee you. 


have; but I am afraid you will not hud a lady 
that will reliſh the bait.” | 


D Johnſon being one night at Drury-lane 
theatre to ſee Mr Garrick play Macbeth, in one 


of the molt intereiling ſcenes of the play, he and 


the whole company in the box where he ſat were 
interrupted by the impertinence of a young man 
of faſhion, who inſiſted on having a place, tho? | 


none was kept for him: the diſturbance conti- 


aued until the end of the act, when the Doctor, 


turning about with great contempt, cried, — 


„% Pihaw, Sir, how can you be fo miſtaken? 


Your place is in the ſhilling gallery.” 


A highwayman and a chimney- DI were 
condemned to be hanged the ſame day at Ty- 
burn, the firſt ſor an exploit on the highway, the 
latter for a more ignoble robbery. "The high- 
wayman was dre Ned in ſcarlet, and mounted the 
cart with alacrity ; the chimney- ſweeper follow- 


ed him flowly. While the clergyman was pray- 


ing with fervour, the gay robber was attentive, 
and the other approached near to his fellow-ſvf- 
fer to partake of the ſame beneßt, but met with 
a repulſtve look from his companion, which kept 
him at ſome diſtance. But forgetting this angry 
warning, he preſumed ſtill co come nearer, when 


the highwayman, with ſome diſdain, ſaid, © Keep 


farther off, can't you:“ “ Sir (rephed Sweep) - 


1] won't keep off; and let me tell you, 1 have as 
much right to be here as you.” 
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A lady y, in an advanced age, and deelining ſtate 


of health, went lately by the advice of her phy- 
ſician, to take lodgings at Iſlington. She ag: reed 
for a ſuit of rooms, and coming "down ſtairs, ob- 


ſerved the banniiters were much out of repair: 
theſe, ſhe ſaid, muſt be mended before ſhe could 
think of coming to live there.” “Madam, re 

plied the laudlady, that will anſwer no purpoſe, 
as the undertaker's men, in bringing down the 


_ coffins, are continually breaking the banniſters.”? 
The old lady was ſo ſhocked at this funeral in- 
telligence, that ſhe immed/ately declined all 


thoughts of occupying the apartments. 


A law-ſuit aroſe in an univerſity, upon the 


point, Whether the doctors in law, or the doors 


in medicine ſhould hold the precedence ? The 


judge aſked the council, Whether it was uſual 


for the thief or the hangman to w -alk firſt at an 
execution? Being anſwered that the thief always 
walked firſt. Then, ſaid the judge, let the 
doctors in law have the precedence ; - and let the 
doctors in medicine be next in rank. 


It was EV DIY that a certain covetous rich 
man never invited any one to dine with him. I 
will lay a wager, ſavs a wag, I get an invitation 
from him. The wager being accepted, he goes, 
the next day to this rich man's houſe, about the 
time that he was known to fit down to dinner, 
and tells the ſervant that he muſt ſpeak with his 
maſter immediately ; for that he can ſave him a 


_ thouſand pounds. Sir, ſays the ſervant to his 
maller, here is a man in a great hurry to ſpeak 


1 
with you, who ſays he can ſave vous 


pounds.” Out comes his mall er. CV Hat e 
that you ſay, Sir? That you can fave ö 


ſand pounds? 20, Yes, Sir, I can but 

are at dinner. I will go aad dine a. = 
call again. Oh, pray Sir, com- in e wake 
a dinner with me.“ — Sir, I hal: be trouble tone. 
«© Not at all” The invitation wes accepted; 
and dinner being over, and the family retired. 
„Well, Sir, ſays the man of the houſe. now to 
our bufineſs. Pray let me know how I am to 
ſave this thouſand pounds.“ Why, Sir, ſaid 
the other, -I hear you have a daughter to diſpoſe 
of in marriage.” I have. And that you in. 
tend to portion her with ten thouſand pounds.“ 


I do ſo. Why then, Sir, let me have her, and 


I will take her with nine thouſand.” 


A blackſmith of a village murdered a man, 
and was condemned to be hanged. The chief 


peaſants of the place joined together, and beg- 
ged the Alcalde that the blackſmith might not 
| ſuffer, becauſe he was neceſ ary to the place, 


which could not do without a blackſmith to ſhoe 


| Horſes, mend wheels, &c. But the the Alcalde 


ſaid, How then can I fulfl juſtice? A. labourer | 


5 © Sir, there are two weavers in the 
village, and for ſo ſmall a place one is enough, 


"WP the other.” 


Every chenaleace relative to a F\tinguiſhed 


character ought to be preferred. That Shake- 


fpeare was of an amorous conſtitution, has been re- 


| pratedly told us; but as to particular connexions 
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with the fair, we are almoſt wholly in the dark. 

The following adventure is authentic, and, we be- 
lieve, new to the world : one evening, when the 
tragedy of Richard III. was to be acted, the poct 
obſerved a ſmart damſel trip behind the ſcenes, 
and (lily whiſper to Burbidge (a favourite Player, 
and an intimate of Shakeſpeare, who was to per- 
form the part of Richard, that her maſter had 


gone out of town in the morning; that her miſ- 


treſs would be glad of his company after the play, 


and that ſhe begged to know what ſignal he would 


_ uſe? © Three taps on the door, my dear, and *Tis 


% Richard the Third, was tlie anſwer of Bur- 
bidge. The girl decamped; and Shakeſpeare, 
whoſe curiolity was ſufficiently excited, followed 
her ſteps till he ſaw her enter a houſe in the city. 
On enquiry in the neighbourhood, he found that 


the owner of the manſion was a wealthy merchant, 


but ſuperannuated, and exceedingly jealous of his 
young wife. At length the hour of rendezvous 
approached; and the Poet, having given the ap- 


| pointed fignal, &c. obtained inſtant admittance. 
Nothing could equal the indignation of the Lady 


when the found herſelf in the arms of a ſtranger. 
He flattered and vowed; ſhe frownedand ſtormed : 


but it was not in woman to reſiſt the ſoft eloquence WES 


of a Shakeſpeare. In a word, the Bard ſupplanted 
the Player. He had even attained the ſummit of 
bliſs, before the repreſentative of Richard appear- 
ed. No ſooner had he given the appointed taps, 
than Shakeſpeare, putting out his head from the 

window, demanded his buſineſs: * Tis I, 'tis J, 


*- Richard the Third,“ replied the impatient 3 


bidge. Richard! os the other: n 
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ls begove Keow that William the Conqueror 
ce reigned before Richard the Third.“ 


The following inſtance of the love of money, 
and meanneſs, has not perhaps its parallel in the 
whole circle of the peerage. Within a fortnight 


after Lord Taviſtock's death, the vencrable Ger- 


trude had a rout at Bedford Houſe. The good 
Duke (who had only ſixty thouſand pounds a 
year) ordered an inventory to be taken of his 


Son's wearing apparel, down to his ſlippers, fold 


them all, and put the money in his pocket. The 


amiable Marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, un- 


feeling avarice, gave the value of the cloaths to 


the Marquiſs' ſervant, out of her own purſe. T hat 
| incomparable woman did not long ſurvive her 


huſband. When ſhe died, the Dutcheſs of Bed- 
ford treated her as the Duke treated his only Son: 


ſhe ordered every gowu aud trinket to be fold, 


and pocketed the money. 


This inglorious Nobleman was horſe- whipped 
in the moſt exemplary manner on the courie at 
Litchfield, by Mr Humphry, a country Attor- 


ney. This gave riſe to the follogzag ftory. When 


the late King heard that Sir Ear Hawke had 


given the French a drulòing (an expreſſion made 
uſe of by the Admiral in his letter), his Majeſty, 


who had never received that kind of chaſtiſement, 
was pleaſed to aſk Lord Cheſterfield the meaning 
of the word. © Sir,” fays Lord Cheſterfield, 
the meaning of the word But here comes the 
Duke of Bedford, who is better able to explain 
it to your Majeſty thau I am.” 
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M-jor Bernerdi informs us, that, after the fa. 
tal battle of Worceſter, Charles II. arrived at the 
late Sir George Norton's houſe, ncar Briſtol; 
that he went into the kitchen, by the advice of” 
his ſuppoſcd miltreſs (Mrs Lane, who was aiding | 
in his eſcape} the better to conceal himſelf, that, 
as he was ſtanding by the fire-fide, near the jack, 


the cook-maid detired him to wind it up; and 


he fumbling until the ſpit ſtood ſtill, the maid 
{truck him, and calling him a blockhead, aſked, 
„ Whcre the devil he had lived, that he had not 
learned to wind up a jack ?” The king modeſt- 
ly anſwered her, with a bluſh, “ that he was a 


poor tradeſinan's ſon, and had not been long 1 in 


his lady's ſervice.” . 
The riſe of Prince Menzikoff, from a low con- 


dition, was owing to his being inſtrumental in 


| faving the lite of Czar Peter I. Menzikoff was 


born of gentle, but very poor parents; and they 
dying, left him very young, without any educa - 
tion, inſomuch that he — neither read nor 
write; nor ever did he tc the day of his death. 


His porerty obliged him to ſeek ſervice in Moſ- 


cow, where he was taken into the houſe of a 


paltry-cook, who employed him in crying min- 
ced pyes about the ſtreets ; and having a good 
voice, he allo ſung ballads ; whereby * was ſo 
generally known, that he had acceſs into all the 
gentlemen's houſes, The Czar, by invitation, 


was to dine one day at a boyar's, or lord's houſe; 


and Pfeazikoff, happening to be in the kitchen. 


that day, obſerecd the boyar giving directions ta 
his cok avout a d:! of meat: "ke Yaid the rar 
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was fond of, and took notice that the Boyar him- 
ſelf put ſome kind of powder in it, by way of 
ſpice. Taking particular notice what meat that 
diſh was compoled of, he took himſelf away to 
ſing his ballads, and kept ſauntering in the ſtreet 


till the Czar arrived; when exalting his voice, 


his Majeſty took notice of it, ſent for him, amel 


_ aſked him if he would fell his baſket with the 
pyes? The boy replied, he had power only to 


ſell the pyes ; as for the baſket, he muſt firſt aſk 
his maſter's leave; but, as every thing belonged 
to his Majeſty, he needed only to lay his com- 
mands upon him. This reply pleaſed the Czar 


ſo much, that he ordered Alexander to ſtay and 
attend him, which he obeyed with great joy. 


Menzikoff waited behind the Czar's chair at 
dinner, and, ſeeing the before - mentioned diſh ſer- 


ved up and placed before him, in a whiſper beg- | 
ged his Majeſty not to eat thereof. The Czar 


went into another room with the boy, and aſked 
-his reaſon for what he had whiſpered to him; 
When he informed his Majeſty what he had ob- 


ſerved. in the kitchen; and the Boyar's putting 


in the powder himſelf, without the cooks per- 


ceiving him, made him ſuſpect that diſh in par- 
ticular; he therefore thought it his duty to put 


his Majeſty upon his guard. The Czar return» 
ed to table without the leaſt diſcompoſure in his 
_ countenance, and with his uſual chearfulneſs: 

the Boyar recommended this diſh to him, ſaying 
it was very good: the Czar ordered the Boyar 
to fit down by him, (for it is a cuſtom in Mof- 
cow for the maſter of the houſe to wait at table 
 _ Fhen he entertains his friends) and, putting ſome 
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of it on a plate, deſired him to eat, and ſhow 


him a good example. The Boyar, with the ut- 


moſt confuſion, replied, “ That it did not be- 
come the ſervant to eat with the maſter: where- 


upon the plate was ſet down to a dog, who ſoon 
diſpatched its contents, which, in a very ſhort 


time, threw him into convulſions, and ſoon de- 


prived him. of life: the dog being opened, the 
effects of the poiſon were clearly diſcovered ; and 
the Boyar was immediately ſecured, but was 


found next morning dead in his bed; which pre- 


vented all farther diſcovery. 
Menzikoff's remarkable introduction ſoon 
gained him credit and confidence with his Royal 
Maſter; which, from being one of the meaneſt 
and poor, raiſed him to be one of the richeſt 


ſubjects in the Ruſſian empire: he was not only 


dignified with the title of a Prince in Ruſſia, | 
but alſo declared a Prince of the Roman Empire. 


The activity and hardineſs of Charles XII. of 


Sweden, are well known ; he was on horſeback 


for four-and-twenty hours ſucceſſively, and thus 


traverſed the greateſt part of his kingdom, almolt 


entirely alone. In one of theſe rapid excurſions 
he met with a very ſingular adventure. Accom- 


Panied only by a few guards, whom he had left 


far behind, his horſe fell dead under him. This 
might have embarraſſed an ordinary man, but it 
gave Charles uo fort of uneafineſs. Sure of find- 
ing another horſe, but not equally ſo of meeting 
with a good ſaddle and piſtols, he usgirts his 
horſe, claps the whole furniture upon his own 


back, and thus acedutred, marches to che next 
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den, Which, by good fortune, was not far of, 
_ Entering the fable, he there found a horſe en- 
tirely to his mind ; therefore, without further 
ceremony, he claps on his [addle and houfing, 
with great compoſure, and was jul going to 


mount. When the gentleman, who owned the 


horſe, was informed of the matter, he aſl;cd the | 


king, bluntly, how he came to meddle with his 
horſe, haring never ſcen him before? Charles 
eaſily replied, ſqueezing his lips, as was his way, 
he took the horſe becauſe he wanted one. * For 
you fee,” continued he, 


be obliged to carry the ſaddle myſclf.” This an- 


ſwer did not ſatisfy the gentleman, who inſtant- 
ly drew his ſword: in that the king was not 


much behind hand with him, and to it they went. 
When the guards, now come up, teſtified that 
| ſurpriſe which is natural at ſeeing arms in the 

hands of a ſubject againſt the king, the gentle- 
man was not leſs ſurpriſed than they, at this un- 
deſigned inſult upon majeſty. His aitoniſhment, 
however, was ſoon diſſipated by the king, who, 
taking him by the hand, called him a brave fel- 
low, and aſſured him he ſhould be provided for. 
He was not worſe than his word. The gentle- 
man was afterwards promoted to a conliderable 
command i in the army. | 


The Maravis of Gabe s bill, relative to the 
Scotch dreſs, would have been productive of ma- 
ny and very diſagrecable conſequences among 
that ancient people; a people of their rights te- 
nacious to the laſt. The Highlanders, according 
t ſeveral learned Scotch biltorians, have a pre- 


if J have none, I muſt 
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ſcription to ſhow their Peter s, Which th CY CAR 
trave a P /ericriy not only beyond tlic gel! limits 
of preſcription, w hich goes only to that time be- 
yond w kic in the memory of man cannot go, but 


5 \ © 4 2 to dhe Roman 3. 


A very Fee lady N of the name cf Riggs was 
left ſeaſon at Margate, in a houſe with fix others, 


and only one ventirmuion to attend the whole, 


O 
wlien one regretting that they had not more of 
0 


tlie male creation, ſays a ſprightly lady, one 
the party, if we complain of not being well man- 
ned, Jam ſure we are well rigged. 


A phy fician, who Go | in London, viſited a 
lady who lived at Chelſca; after continuing his 
vitits for ſome time, the lady expreited an appre- 
henſion, that it might be incouvenient to him to 
come ſo far on her account. Oh, madam, re- 


plicd the doctor, I have another patient in this 
neighbourhood, and by that means, you know, 


I Kill two birds with one tone.” 


. the Great, ſecing Diogenes, who 
was looking attentively at a large collection of 
human bones, piled one upon another, aſked the 
philoſopher what he was looking for? „am 
ſearching, ſaid Diogenes, for the bones of your 
father, but can't diltinguiſh them from thoſe or 


Huis llaves.“ 


A priſoner in the Fleet lately ſent to his cre- 
ditor, to let him know that he had a propufal to 
mak c, w: wel he believed would be for their mu- 
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tual benefit. Accordingly, the creditor calling 
on him to hear it, “I have been thinking, ſaid 
he, that it is a very idle thing for me to lic here, 
and put you to the expence of ſeven groats a- 


week. My being ſo chargeable to you has given 
me great uneaſineſs; and God knows what it 


may coſt you in the end. Therefore, what I 


would propoſe is this—you ſhall let me out of 
e and, inſtead of ſcven groats, you ſhall al- 


ow me only eigliteen pence a week, and the o- 


ther ten pence ſaall go towards the iſcharge of 
the debt. 1 


A perſon, who had rendered himſelf obnoxious 


in trade, was told of ſome of his tricks by a mer- 
chant on Change; and being a little nettled at 


his reproaches, ſaid, © What, Sir, do you call 


me a rogue?” No, I don't call you rogue, 
ſaid the merchant, but I'll give you ten guineas, 


if you find any one here who will ſay you are an 


honeſt man.” 


A 0 preſenting a Munderbulo toa | 
gentleman in his chariot, demanded his money, | 
with the uſual compliments; the gentleman rea- 


dily ſurrendered his purſe, containing about fix- 
ty guineas, and told the highwayman, that, for 
his own ſafety, he had better put the robbery 


upon the footing of an exchange, by ſelling him 


the blunderbuſs for what he had juft now taken 


from him. With all my heart, ſaid the highway- 
man, and gave it the gentleman, who inſtantly turn 
ed the muzzel towards him, and told him if he did 


Kocde- deliver his purſe, he would ſhoot him. That 
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dau may, if you can, replyed the highwayman, 
for I promiſe you._it is not loaded, and rode of 
very coolly with his booty. 


One Collins was ſlopt in Red-lion ſtreet, Clerk- 
enwell, with ſour hogs that he had ſtole. He at- 
tempted to make his eſcape, but running into a 
court, through which there was no paſſage, he was 


taken, and lodged in Clerkenwell, Bridewell. 


Damnit (ſaid he, as he entered) I hare brought 
my — to a ſine market.“ 


At the 3 in Athens 2 venerable old man 


was looking about for a ſcat; which ſome young 
ones at a diſtance perceiving, they beckoned him 


to come to them, intimating they would make 


room for him; but when he came near them, they 
filled up their ſeat, and made a jeſt of him. The 


old man went from ſeat to ſeat, in great eonfu- 


fon; being all the while ridiculed by the Athe- 


nian youth. But the Spartan ambaſſadors being 
preſent, and ſeoing his diftreſs, roſe up, and plac- 
ed him honourably i in the midſt of them. The 


tranſaction was noticed by the whole audience, 


and the bchaviour of the Spartans was received. 
with univerſal applauſe ; whilſt the old man ſhook. 


his head and cried, © What a pity the Athenians | 
| ſhould know what good manners are, but that 
the Lacsdemoniaus ol 0 ſhould put them | in prac- 
tice!” 15 


The late Dr Goldfmith, FOES” one of the 


_ firſt characters in literature, was as great a novice 


in che common occurrences of life. His own heart 
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perfectly lLarmleſs, he 1 imagine d every man he £ 


in company with poſſeſſed of the ſame — Phe EE _ 


lowing anecdote will place this obſervation in a 
proper point of view: 

Sitting one evening at the Globe-tavern, Fleet- 
ſtreet, he called for a mutton-chop, which was no 
ſooner placed on the table, than a genileman, with 
whom he was acquainted, turned up his note, and 
aſked how the doctor could {ufter the waiter to 
place ſuch a ſtinking chop before him. „ Stink— 


ing! ſays the doctor, in good troth I don't ſmell 


it,” « [ never ſmelt any thing ſo diſagreeable in 


my life, (ſays the gentleman) the raſcal deſerves 


2 caning for being ſo heedleſs to bring you ſuch 
earrion,” In good truth (ſays the poet) think. 


ſo too; but I will be lefs ſevere in my puniſt- 
ment.” He inſtantly called the waiter, and, af- 


ter perſuading the poor fellow that the chop Bunk | 


worſe than aſſafoetida, he inſiſted as a puniſhment 


that he ſhould fit down and eat it himſelf. The 


_ waiter argued, but he might as well attempt to 
beat Charles Macklin out of an opinion; the doc- 
tor threatned to knock him down with his cane, 
if he did not immediately comply w:th the 8 
iſhment. | 

When the waiter had ſwallowed half the chop, 
the doctor gave him a glaſs of wine, thinking 
with his uſual good-nature, it would make the 
remainder of the ſentence leſs painful. When the 


waiter had done, Goldſmith's friend burſt into a 
horſe laugi, © What in God's name ails you 


now?” ſays the poet. Indeed my dear friend, 
I could never think that any man, whoſe know- 
ledge of letters was fo extenſtee as yours, could 


— 
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be fo great a dupe to a ſtroke of humour; the 


chop wes as fine a one as I ever ſaw iu my life.“ 
& Was it? ſays the doctor, then I never ſhall 
give credit to what you fay again, and fo, in 


good truth, I think Jam even v -ith vou.“ 


A certain biſhop had a Biſcayan man- ſervant, 
whom he ordered one fcilival to go to a butcher, 


who was called David, for a piece of meat; and 


then to come to church, where the biſhop was to 
preach. The bithop, in his ſermon, bringing 


authorities from the . ſcripture in this manner, 
„ Ifaiah ſays thus; Jeremiah ſays thus;“ at 


laſt happening to turn towards the door, as his 
ſervant came in, went en, © and what ſays Da- 


vid?” Upon which the Biſcayan roared out, 


«© He ſwears, that if vou do not pay your bill, 


| you need never ſend to his ſhop again.“ 


The archbiſhop of Toledo, ſtanding at a win- 
dow, and ſeeing a clown beat his aſs moſt unmer- 
cifully, opened the caſement, and called out, 
«© Have done, have done, you ſcoundrel, elſe L 
mall have you whipt.” The clown anſwered, 
„ Your pardon, malter; I did not know my aſs 
had friends at court.” 


Dr John Wilkins, a man of uncommon parts 
and abilities in the reign of Charles II. has been 


laughed at, together with his chimeras: but even 
theſe ſhew themſelves to be chimeras of a man of 
genius. Such was his attempt to ſhew the poſit- 
| bility of a voyage to the moon. Ina eonverſation 
with the Ducheſs of Ne wenne, ner Grace aſked 
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him, „ Where am I to find a place for baiting? 
at, in the way up to that planet?” Madam, 
{aid he, of all the people in the world, I never ex- 


pected that queſtion from you, ho have built fo | 


many caliles in the air, that you may lodge eve- 
ry night at one of your own.“ 


The Spaniſh ſettlement of St A was 
attacked, in the year 1747, by the Engliſh, who 


were obliged to raite the ſiege: at which time a 


party of Highlanders, who attempted to cover 
their retreat, were routed, and great numbers of 
them cut to pieces. A ſerjeant, being taken pri- 


ſoner by the Spaniſh Indians, was reſerved for 


that lingering death, of roafting by a flow fire, to 
which thoſe ſavages devoted their orifoners. This 


unfortunate ſoldier, when he beheld the prepar- 


ations for the horrid tortures that attended him; 


being well acquainted with the Indian language | 


from ſome years reſidence in Georgia, with equal 


plauſibility ant refolution, addreſſed the unrelent- 
ing barbarians in a ſpeech to the following pur- 


port: © Heroes and Patriarchs of the new world, 
you were not the enemies I fought to meet; you 


have, however, gained the victory: make what 


_ uſe of it you think fit. The fate of war hath de- 


livered me into your hands; and I diſpute not 


your right. But, fince it is the cuſtom of my fel- 
low-citizens to offer a ranſom for their lives, liſt- 


en to a propoſition which is not to be rejected. 
Know then, brave Americans! that inthe country 
which gave me birth, tliere are certain men en- 

dowed with ſupernatural knowledge. One of theſe 
(ages, who was allicd to me by blood, gave me, 
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when I became a ſoldier, a charm which was to 
_ render me invulnerable. You ſaw how I eſcaped 
all your darts: without that inchantment, was it 
poſſible I ſhould have ſurvived the many blows 
with which you aſſailed me? I appeal to your va- 
lour. Did I either ſeek for eaſe, or fly from dan- 
ger? It 1s not ſo much my life that I now beg of 
you, as the glory cf revealing a ſecret of impor: - 
ance to your preſervation," and of rendering the 
molt valiant nation in the world immortal. Only 
leave me one of my hands at liberty, for the cc- 
remonies of the inchantment: I will give you a 
proof of its power upon myſelf in your preſence.” 
The Indians hearkeued with avidity to a fpecch 
that equally ſuited their warlike diſpoſition, and 
their inclinations towarde-the marvelous. After 
a ſhort deliberation, they ualooſed one of the pri- 
ſoner's arms. The Scotchman requeſted, that his 
broad ſword ſhould be given to the moſt alert and 
moſt vigorous perſon in the affembly ; and, laying. 
bare his neck, after he had rubbed it over with 
magic ſigns, and muttered a few inarticulate words, 
he called out, with a loud voice and chearful air, 
* Behold ye ſage Indians, an inconteſtible evi- 
_ dence of my ſincerity. You, warrior, who graſp 
the inſtrument of death, ſtrike with your whole 
force; you are not only unable to ſever my head 
from my body, but even to pierce the ſkin of my 
neck!” He had ſcarce pronounced theſe words, 
when the Indian, fetching a moſt dreadful blow, 
made the head of the ſerjeant fly to the diſtance 
of twenty yards. The aſtoniſhed ſavages {tood im- 
moveable. They looked at the bloody carcaſe, 
and then caſt tlieir cves on tliemſ.lves, as if to re- 
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proach one another for their ſtupid eredulity. 
Admiring, however, tlie ratage n employ ed by 
the itra:.ger to ſhorten his deark, and to avoid 
the torments that were prepared for lum, they 
granted to his corpſe the tuneral honours of their 
country. 


A bad pai inter, who never r produced any thing 
of worth, went to another place, and commen— 
ced phyſcian. A perfon who knew him, mcet- 
ing him there, aſked the reaſon of his change. 


„* Pecauſe, faid he, if I now commit faults, the 


% earth covers them.” 


In a great form at ſea, when all expected to . 
be caſl away, they went to prayers; in the midit 
of their devotion, a *boy falls a lau zhing. The 


captain aſked him, what he meant by it? * Why, 
4% truly, fir, ſaid he, I laugh at that man's nery 


© noſe there, to think what hiſſing it will make 


by and by, when it comes into the water.” 


As a thief was going to the gallows out of 
town, near Norwich, many boys ran to fee the 
execution; which he ſecing, called to them, ſay- 
ing. Boys, you need not make ſo much hate, 
* for their will be no ſport till I come.” 


The late prodigy of genius, the unfortunate 
Chatterton, was amuſing himſelf one day in com- 
pany with a friend, reading the epitaphs i in Pan- 
_ cras church- yard. He was fo deep funk in thought 
as he walked on, that not perceiving a grave that 


Vas juſt dug, he tunibled il. to it. His friend ob- 
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Ferving h.+ ſituation, ran to his aſſiſtance, and ag 
he helped hum ont, told him ina joeular manner, 
he was happy in an ies at tlie reſurrection of 
genius. —Poor Chatterton ſmiled, and takin; x his 

companion by the arm, rephoti——"" My dearfr.end 
J feel the ſting Gt a ſpeed y diffolution—I have 
been at war with the grave for ſome time, and find 
it. is not ſo caſy to 1 ranquith i it as I imagined—we 


can find an af; lum to hide from every creditor 
but that.” wh friend endeavoured to divert hi; 


thoughts from the gloomy reflection: but what 
will not melanchyly and adverſity combined, ſub- 
jugate? In three days after, the neglected and 
diſconſolate youth pot an end to lus miſcries by 


| Poiſon, 


Sante | was the firſt who 11 fly the ſhafts of 
ſatire againſt the Monks. A gentleman of Pro- 
vence complained to an attorney at Paris, that 
he had been cheated by a Monk. What, Sir,” 
ſays Santeuil, who was preſent, « a man of your 
years not to know the Monks! There are, con- 
tinued he, four things in the world you ſhould 
always guard againſt ; the face of a woman, the 


bind part of a mule, the fide of a cart, and a 
Monk on all ſides.“ 


A Sultan, amuſing himſelf with 3 ob- 
* ed a Derviſe fitting with a human ſkull in bis 
lap : not obſerving his majeſty, the reverend old 
man was looking very carneltly at the ſkull, and 
appeared to be in a very profound reveric. His 
attitude and manner ſurpriſed the Sultan, who 


approached him, and demanded the cauſe of his 
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kcing ſo deeply engaged in rele Ae e Sire,” 
faid the Derviſe, * this ſkull was preſented to me 
this morning, and I have from that moment been 
endeavouring, in vain, to diſcover whether it is 


the ſkull of a powerful monarch, like your majc- 


fy, or of a poor dervis e, like myſelf.” 


A Negro, in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher' 3, 
had fo cruel a maſter, that he dreaded the fight 
of him. After exerciſing much tyranny among 
his ſlaves, the planter died, and left his ſon heir 
to his eſtates. Some ſhort time aſter his death, 
a gentleman meeting the Negro, aſked him how 
his young maſter behaved 


An old gentleman, that poſſeſſed a great re- 


ſpect for men of uncommon literary talents, and 


— frequently converſed with Chatterton, at the 
Cyder-cellar in Maidſtone- lane, gave a looſe to 


his good - nature one evening, and requeſted the 
pleaſure of the poet” $ company: to ſupper at his 


| houſe. 
| When the cloth was removed, ſome very four 


weine was placed on the table, which the gener- . 
- ous old gentleman praiſed extravagantly as he was 


fling Chatterton's glaſs, requeſting him at the 
ſame time to drink a bumper to the memory of 
Shakeſpeare.—The inſpired youth had not finiſh- 
ced his glaſs when tears ſtood trembling ia his eyes 
and inſtantly rolled down his checks. God 
bleſs me! (ſays the old gentleman) you are in 
| boner, Mr Chatterton' '—Yes, fir, d ts 


< I ſuppoſe,” ſays. 
he, „he's a chip of the old block.“ No, no,“ 
Lays the negro, © Maſſa be all block himſelf.” 1 
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his dead wine of yours compels me to ſhed tears, 


but by H——2n they are not the tears of vener- 


ation.” 


At the affize of Caernarvon, where Judge Bar- 
rington prehded, a ſimple Welchman was tried for 
ſome petty offence. 'The Judge, in an auſtere man- 


ner aſked him, What are you?? To which the 
_ culprit replied, in his ſhire manner, My Lord, I 
« was fell ale by the pound !”” © Eh, ſays the 


Judge, not hearing him diſtinctly, how do you do 
my friend ?? „Pretty well, I thank your Lord- 
„ ſhip, I hope you are well,” replicd the ruſtic, 
with ſuch ſimplicity in his manner, that threw 
the court into a fit of -laughter .that laſted for 
a quarter of an hour. His Lordſhip was as 


merry as the reſt, and leaned to his caſe in | ſuch 
a manner that he was acquitted. 


The late Lord R 


„ with many good qua- 


lities, anc even learning and parts, had a ſtrong 


defire of being thought ſkilful in phyſie, and was 


very expert in bleeding. Lord Cheſterfield, who 
knew his foible, and on a particular occaſion 


withed to have his vote, came to him one morn- 
ing, and, after having converſed upon indifferent 
matters, complained of the head-ach, and deſired 
his Lordſhip to feel his pulſe. It was found to 
beat high, and a hint of loſing blood was given. 
4% have no objection; and, as I hear your Lord- 
Guy has a maſterly hand, will you favour me with 

your Jancet upon me?” —* A- propos,“ 


_ fat 2 Tad Cheſterfield, after the operation; “ do 
pon go to the houſe to day?“ Lord R-— an- 
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Þvered, „I did not intend to go, not being ſuſ- 
ficiently informed of the queſtion which is to be 
dcbated; but you who have conſidered it, which 
fide will you be of ??—The Earl, having gained 
his confidence, eaſily directed his judgment: he 
carried him to the houſe, and get him to vote as 


he picaſcd. He uſed afterwards to ſay, that none 
of his friends had done ſo much as he, having li- 


terally bled for the good of his country, 


While the late Lord Chancellor Northington 

_ continued at the bar, he went the weſtern cir- 
cuit; and being of lively parts, and a warm tem- 
per, he was, like ſome other lawyers, too apt ta 


take indecent liberties in examining witneſſes. 


An extraordinary inſtance of this kind happened 
at Briſtol. In a cauſe of ſome conſequence, Mr 


Reeve, a conſiderable merchant, and one of the 
people called Quakers, was croſs-cxamined by 
him with much raillery and ridicule. Mr Reeve 


complained of it at the time; and when the court 
had adjourned, and the lawyers were all together 
Mt the White-Lion, Mr Reeve ſent one of the 
waiters to let Mr Henley know, that a gentleman 
wanted to ſpeak with him in a room adjoining. 


As ſoon as Mr Healey had entered the room, 


Mr Reeve locked the door, and put the key into 
his pocket. Friend Henley, ſaid he, I cannot 
call thee; for thou haſt uſed me molt ſcurril- 
© ouſly. Thou mighteſt think, perhaps, that a 
Quaker might be inſulted with impunity; but 
< I am a man of ſpirit, and am come to demand 
© and will have ſatisfaction, Here are two ſwords 
4 here two piſtols: chuſe thy weapons, or fight 
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© me at fiſt-cuſſs if thou hadſt rather; for fight 
© me thou ſhalt before tliou lcaveſt the room. or 
beg my pardon,” Mir Henley pleadedin excufe, 
% That it was nothing more than the uſual lan- 
« cnage of the bar; that what was ſaid in court 
% ſhou!d not be queſtioned out of court: Law- 
« yers ſometimes advanced things to ſerve their 
« client, perhaps beyond the truth; but ſuck 
* ſpeeches died in ſpeaking: he was ſo far from 
„ intending any inſult or injury, that he really 
„ had forgotten what he had ſaid, and hoped the. 
© other would not remember it: upon his word 
and honour he never meant to give him the 
„ fleaſt offence; but if, undeſignedly, he had of- 
„ tended him, he was ſorry for it, and was ready 
& to beg his pardon, which was a gentleman's 
& ſatisfaction.” —* Well, ſaid Mr Reeve, as the 
« affront was public, the reparation muſt be ſo 
too. If thou wilt not fight, but beg my pardon, 
thou muſt beg my pardon before the company 
© in the next room.“ Mr Henley, after ſome dif- 
heult y and ſome delay, ſubmitted to the condition; 
and thus this fray ended. No farther notice was 
taken on either fide, till, after ſome years, the 
Lord Chancellor wrote a letter to Mr Reeve, i in- 
forming him that ſuch a ſhip was coming into the 
port of Briitol, with a couple of pipes of Madeira 
on board, configned to him. He therefore begged 
Mr Reeve to pay the freight and duty, and to 
cauſe the caſſes to be put into a waggon, and ſent 
to the Grainge; and he would rake the firſt op- 
portunity of defraying all charges, and ſhould 
tllink himſcif infinitely obliged to him. All this 
was done as deſired; and the winter following, 


— 
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when Mr Reeve was in town, he dined at tle 


Chancellor's, with ſeveral of the Nobility and 


Gentry. After dinner tbe Chancellor related the 


whole ſtory of his firſt acquaintance with his friend 


Reeve, and of every particular that had paſſe] be- 
tween them, with great good-humour and plca- 
ſantry, and to the no ſmall divertion of the com- 


pany. 


One afternoon, in the burning month of Scp- 
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tember, the Counteſs of A—d and a veteran ofli- 


cer were walking in that part of the demeſne next 
the road to Coventry ; a ſmall brook ran by the 
road, upon a bank, beſide which ſat a wearied 
ſoldier, who was taking water with the ſpout of 
his hat from the ſtream, and drinking it. The 
officer inſtantly exclaimed, ** There, my lady, 
there's an object for your benevolence ! ſend your 
ſervant to the houſe for a cup of {trong beer for 
the poor fellow.” 
replied her ladyſhip, do you imagine I brew my 
drink for travellers? You may as well aſk me why 
I don't put up a fign.” And if you did, my 
lady, it would not diſgrace you; I mean the ſign 
of Charity. However, I muſt do my duty,” 


ſays the Colonel, walking out of the gate, and 1 


giving the ſoldicr half a crown.“ You had al- 
ways a ſoft heart, Colonel,” ſaid her lady ſhip 
Vith a ſneer, on his return. 
the world, to part with it for a hard one. 


Not long before Mr Garrick loft Paris, i in 1 76 5. 


Freral 0 of the firſt ditt: action, of both 1 


© Good heavens, Coloncl! 


„ hope, Madam, 
I ſhall never be ſuch a villain to myſelf, and to | 
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ſexes, Englith and French, met by appoiatment 
at the Hotel de Mr and Mrs Garrick, aud 
Mademoitelle Clairon, were of the party. The 
converſation turned for ſome time on the Belles 
Lettres; in which the merits of ſeveral eminent 
writers were diſcuſſed with equal judgment and 
candor. Many critical obſervations were made on 
the action and eloquence of the French and En- 
gliſh theatres; and, at the requeſt of tliis very 
brilliant circle, La Clairon and Garrick conſent- 


ed to exhibit various ſpecimens of their talents; 


which produced much entertainment. This "EEE 
ly conteſt laſted a conſiderable time, with great 

animation on both ſides: the company loudly de- 
clared their approbation, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
of the two cxhibitors. It was remarked; that the 
French gave the preference to Mr an Ne an. 
that the Engliſh, with equal politenels, adjudged 
the victory to Mademoiſclle Clairon. But as the 
greater part of the former were but little ac- 
quainted with the Engliſh language, Mr Garrick 
was induced to relate a fact, and afterwards to 
exhibit it by action, which happened in one of 


the provinces of France at a time he was there, 


and of which he had been an cye-witnels. A fa- 


þ ther, he ſaid, was fondliug his child at an open 


window, dem whence they looked into the {lreet ; 


by one unlucky effort the child ſprung from his. 


father's arms, fell upon the ground, and died up- 


on the ſpat. What followed, he ſaid, was a 1a:.- 


guage which every body underſtood ; for it was 


the language of nature. He immediately threve 


himſelt into the attitude in winch the father ap- 


praree at the tine the child leaped out of his arms, 
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The influence which the repreſentation of the fa- 


ther's agony produced on ſuch a company, and 
exhibited by this darling ſon of nature, in the fi- 


lent but expreſſive language of unutterable forrow, | 
is eaſier to be imagined than expreſſed ; let it ſuf- 


fice to ſay, that the greatelt aitoniſhment was 
ſucceeded by abundant tears. As ſoon as the com- 
pany had recovered from their agitation, Made- 
moiſelle Clairon catched Mr Garrick in her arms, 
and kiſſed him; then turning to Mrs Garrick, 
ihe apologized for her conduct, by ſaying, it was 
an involuntary mark of her applauſe. 


The late Duke of Ancaſter, when Lard Lind- 
Tay, went into Lincolnſhire t raiſe men for the 
ſervice in America. During his ftay in that coun- 
ty he ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
generoſity and affability, that he gained the good 


will not only of all the gentry, but of every indi- 


vidual in the neighbourhood ; ſo captivating was 
his manner among the lower rank of people, that 
_ every day he made a freſh acquiſition of recruits; 


among the reſt, a country fellow, the only ſon of | 
2n old widow woman, from whoſe induſtry ſhe 


derived her ſupport, in imitation of the cxample 
of ſome of his companions, in the hour of gaicty 
inliſted into the ſervice : the report cf it ſoon 


reached the ears of his mother, who next morn- 


ing waited on his lordſhip, requeſting a diſcharge 
ior her ſon, repreſenting to him her ſituation in 
the moſt lively colours, whilſt the tears ran down 
her aged and furrowed cheeks. His lordſhip, 


with that tenderneſs peculiar to himſelf, turned 


2 nn his heel to conceal his emotion: when he 
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had recovered himſelf, he turned, took the poor 
woman by the hand, and taking five guineas from 
his. pocket, gave them to her, ſaying, « Good 
woman. you are poor—take this from this mo- 
ment your 8 TD diſcharged—for the King, my 
maiter, never wiſhes to recruit his forces by op- 
preſſi 14; the widow or the helplels.” 


4.9 Iriſh labourers being at the execution of 
th- alcfactors on the new fcaffold before New- 
gate, one ſays to the other“ Arrah, Pat, now! 
but 1s there any difference between being hanged 
here, and being hanged in chatns!??—* No honey, 
replied he, no great difference; n one about 


an hour, and the other hangs all the day s of his 


life,” 


A friar preaching a very dull ſermort on hap- 
pineſs, a lady, who ſaw him next day, told him 
he had forgot one ſort of happineſs; Happy were 
they who did not acer your ſermon. | 


A prince rallying the fatneſs of a courtier, who 
had ſerved him in many embaſhes, ſaid he looked 


like a fat ox. * I know not, {aid the courtier, 


what I am like: but 1 know that I have often 


had the honouur to repreſeut your majeſty.“ 


Miſs Hambleton, a maid of honour to the Em- 
preſs Catherine, wife to Peter the Great, had an. 


amour, which, at different times, produced three 


children. She had always pleaded ſickneſs, but 
Peter, being ſuſpicious, ordered his phyfician to- 


attend ber, who ſoon made the diſcovery. It alſo- 
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appeared, that a ſenſe of ſhame had triumphed | 


over humanity, and that the children liad been 


put to death as ſoon as born. Peter enquired if 


the father of them was privy to the murder; the 
lady inſiſted that he was innocent, for ſhe had al- 
ways deceived him, by pretending they were ſent 
to nurſe.—Jultice now called upon the Emperor 
to puniſh the offence. The lady was much be- 
loved by the Empreſs, who plcaded for her ; the 
amour was pardonable, but not the murder. Pe- 
ter ſent her to the cattle, and went himſelf to vi- 
fit her; and the fact being confeſſed, he pro- 
nounced her ſentence with tears; telling her that 


his duty, as a prince, and God's vicege:ent, call- 
ed on him for that juſtice which her crime had ren- 


dered indiſpenſably neceſſary, and that ſhe muſt, 


therefore, prepare for death. He attended her 
alſo to the ſcaffold, where he embraced her with 


the utmoſt tenderneſs, mixed with ſorrow; and 
ſome ſay, that when the head was itruck off, he 
took it up by the ear, whilſt the lips were ſtill 
trembling, and kiſſed them: a circum{tance of an 
extraardinary nature, and yet not incredible, con- 
ſidering the peculiarities of his character. 


It is confidently aſſerted of Lady H „that 
her lord having ſome very ftrong ſuſpicions of 
her ladyſhip's inſidelity, and even the juſt riglit 
his daughters had to call him father, her ladyſhip 
made this ſatisfactory declaration: * I ſolemnly 


declare, my lord, that you have not the leaſt rea- 
| fon to doubt of your being their father; for T 
proteſt, before heaven, that I NCFEr injured your - 


bed, till after I V as pregnant,” 
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Fir en Blake Delaral, having married an 
extrem iy lady, though very rich, was aſked 
by his "Des: how he could think of marrying 
to ordinary a woman? Look ye, ſaid he, I bought 
her by weight, and paid nothing for faſhion. 


An Iriſh fiſh-woman having been one day 
blooded, the apothecary told her tliat her blood 
was very bad. By Jaſus, ſays ſhe, but that is 
a great big lye! for I was always reckoned to 
have the beſt blood cf any woman in the pariſh”? 


The humane reader will feel the fincit ſprings 
of his actions moveil by the following anecdote, | 
related by a Clergy man of high rank, Wao reveres 
the memory of the late Dr Fothergill, and places 
his obligations to.him in a very trying ſeaſon near 
to his heat. A friend of his, a man of worthy 
character, who has at this time an income of a- 
bout one hundred pounds a year, church-prefer- 
ment, was, in the cariier part cf his life in Lon- 
Gon, upon a curacy of fifty pounds per annum, 
with a wife and a numerous family. An epidemi— 
cal diſeaſe, which was at that time prevalent, teized. 

on his wife and five children: in this ſcene of 
Ciftrels, he looked up to the {neo for his aſſiſt - 

ance, but dared not to apply to him, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his being unable to reward him for 
his attendance. A friend, who knew his fituation,, 
nn offered to accompany him to the Doctor, 
and give him his fee. They took the advantage 
of his hour of audience; and after a deſcriptlon 
of the ſcveral caſes, the fee was offered and rejcct- 
ed; but 2 note was taken of his place cf relidence- 
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The Doctor called aMduou! Ny t the next and every 


ſucceeding day, till his attend ance was no lot ger 
neceſſary. "The Curate, anxious to return ſome 
grateful mark of the ſcenic he entertained of his 
ſervices, {trained every nerve to accompiith it; but 
his aſtoniſhment was not to be defcribed when, 
inſtead of receiving the moncy he offered, with 
apologics for his lituation, the Doctor put en 
guineas into his hand, deliring him to apply to 
him, without diffidence, i in future difficulties. 


Servilius Geminus ſupping with Lucius Mel- 
lius, a famous painter at Rome, and ſecing his 
children deformed, ſaid, “ Mellius, you do not 
make as you paint.“ — No, anſwered he, I make 


by night, but Paint IF day. . 


Me T_T d being i in company ſome 
weeks ago with the Weſtminſts orator, and ſome 
other parliamentary friends, was talking of the 


debates laſt winter in the Houſe of Commons, and 


obſerved that Mr F—x had never been oftener 


on his legs in any one fefiton. * True, (replied 


Charles, who always loves to joke on his own 
- misfortunes) for the Jews left me not a chair to 
bt on.” 


Ar 83 paſſing rough: a town in Vork - 
ſhire, ſecing the Conttant Couple, or a Trip to 
the Jubilee, advertiſed in the town, waited that 
night to ſce the play. The theatre happened to 
be a barn, and Sir Harry Wildair, the hero of the 
piece, a recruiting ſeijcant, who wanted his left 


hand, At the opening, Mr Garrick attended, as 
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he thought, quite diſguiſed, but it was not the caſe; 


a man, whe had bcen a candle-{nuffer to Drury- 


lane, being one of the company, knew him, and 
communicated this knowledge to the reſt of his 
brethren. A council was inſtantly called in the 


_ Green-room, the reſult of which was, to return 


him his entrance-money. The man who found 


cout the ſecret was deputed for that purpoſe, who 


accordingly came round where Mr Garrick was 
ſitting, and (aſter delivering the compliments of 
the gentlemen of the buſkin, in very polite terms) 
begged the acceptance of his eighteen- -pence, as 


they never took any thing from a brother. 


& Mr Hare breakfaſted with the 3 


Mr Fox ſome time ago, whoſe dealings with the 


Jews was pretty exteniive. Looking out of the 
window, he perceived a number of thoſe money- 
hunting tribe about the door, upon which he cal- 


led out, © Pray gentlemen, are ye fox-hunting 


or hare-hunting this morning: 2” 


Counſellor Crips being on a party at Caſtle 
Martyr, the ſcat of the Earl of Shannon, in Ire- 
land, one of the company, who was a phyſician, 
ſtrolled out before dinner into the Church-yard, 


Dinner being ſerved up, and the Doctor not re- 
turned, ſome of the company were expreſſing their 


ſurpriſe, where he could be gone to. “ Oh (ſays 
the counſellor) he is but juſt ſept out to pay a 
vilit to ſome of his old patients.“ 


9 time fas, Tom Kirg (the comedian) 


one of Thalia's greateſt favourites, but whoſe 


( * 


cauſe the blind Goddeſs had never till now eſpon- 
fed, mecting with a certain gentleman under the 


piazza in Covent-garden, they retired to an ad- 
jacent tavern, to take a main at hazard for five 
guineas. Tom ſoon lolt his firſt ſtake; and, with 
much reſignation, eat his ſupper and drank his 


bottle, His adverſary, however, after ſupper, pro- 


poſed to him a fecond main, which Tom at firſt 
refuſed engaging in, faying, he had not, he be- 
licved, money etough about him to anſwer the 


bet; but this was over-ruled, by his adveriary 
_ replying, his word was ufictent for a hundred 


times the ſum. They renewed the party, and, 
in a few hour-. Tom won two thouſand four hun— 
dred guineas. Tom's wife, who, by the bye, is 
a very good one, had fat up all nicht, as uſual, 
after haviug ſent every where in fearch of him, 
without being able to gain any tidings. When 
he returned from his lucky vigil, her inquiries were 
naturally very prefitug to know where lic had been 


and what had kept him out fo long; to all of 


which he made no aatwer, hut by peremptorily 
faying, Being me a Bible!“ A Bible! ſhe 
re-echoed with ſome cjaculation, I hope you have 
not poiſoned yourtelf ??—* Bring me a Bible,” 
continued Tom * I ſuppoſe, the reſumed, you've 
lat ſome great ſum; but never mind, we can 


work for more.” —* Bring me a Bible, I ſay,” 
iti uttered the impatient Jl'om.—“ Good Lord! 


vlint can be the matter? ſaid Mrs King, I don't 


believe there's ſuch a thing in the houſe, without 


it be in tlie maid's room ?? Thither ſhe went, and 


fund part of one u heut a cover; when, having 


} % 


brought it to vom; e fen pen his Enece aud. 
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made a moſt fervent oath never to touch a die or 
card again; and ſhe all the while endeavoured to 


_ alleviate his grief, of which ſhe conſidered this as 


the effuſion, owing to fome conſiderable lols. 
When he had fniſhed and roſe up, he flung four- 
teen hundred pounds in bank notes upon the ta- 
ble; ſaying, There, my dear, there's fourteen 


hundred pounds I've won to night, and 1 ſhall 


receive a thouſand more by to morrow noon; and. 


I'll be d—d if I ever riſk a guinea of it again.” 


A perſon, waiting for another, lay down un- 
der a tree near which a malefaQor was hanging 
in gibbets, and fell into a ſlumber. As it hap- 
pened, two of the malcfacor's old comrades were 
paſſing that way, and one of them beiug in a 
frolickſome humour, called the dead man by his 
name, and aſked if he would not come down, aud 
take a walk with them this evening. The do- 


ſing perſon thinking it was his companion that 


called, replicd, “ Yes, I am coming!“ and im- 
mediately roſe to join them; while the thieves, - 
conſcious of guilt, and ſtruck with a panick, 


5 thought the dead man had really deſcended from 


the gibbet, and took to their heels with the ſpeed 
of greyhounds, while he who followed in vain 


called after them to flop. 


The tory of Nell Gwynn, one of Charles IT.'s 


_ miltreſſcs, paying the debt of a worthy clergy- 


man, whom, as he was going through the city, 


 ſlix ſaw ſome Lailiffs hurry ing to priſon, is a known 


fact; as is alfo that of her being inſulted in her 
coach at Oxford, by the mob, who miſtook her 
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for the Ducheſs of Portſmouth (another miſtreſs 
to that merry monarch); upon which ſhe looked 
out of the window, and ſaid, with her uſual good: 
humour, Pray, good people, be civil: I am 
the Proteſtant whore.“ This laconic ſpeech lrew 
upon her the bleſſings of the populace, who ſuf- 
fered her to proceed without further moleit ation, 


An ignorant judge, hearing a counf:llor- cite 
the ARs of the Apoltles, aſked him what theſe 
acts were. The counſellor anſwered, ** "The 
are acts that were paſſed in the parliament of Je- 
ruſalem.“ 


Dr Radcliffe would never be brought to pay 
bills without much following and importunity 
nor then, if there appeared any chance of weary- 
ing out his creditors. —A pavior, after long and 
Fruitleſs attempts, caught him juſt getting out of 


his chariot, at his own door in Bloomſbury-ſquare, 


and ſet upon him. “ Why, you raſcal!” ſaid 
the Doctor, do you pretend to be paid for ſuch 


a piece of work? Why, you have ſpoiled my 


pavement, and then covered it over with earth, to 


hide your bad work!“ —“ Doctor, ſaid the pa- 


vior, mine is not the only bad work the carth 
- hides 1—“ You dog! ſaid the Doctor, are you 


2 wit? You mult be poor, come in!“ and imme- 


diatcly paid him. 


After Mr 8 the comedian, had quitted the 


lace, he reſided moitly at Bath, where he was 


mich admired for his wie, humour, and under- 


Landing. Dey at dinner one day at a lady's. 
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Houſe, who was a great admirer of bis theatrical 


talents, ſhe addreſſed him as follows: Mr 


Gwynn, I was once valily entertained with your 


playing the ghoſt of Gimlct at Drary-lane, when 
you roſe through the ftage, with a white face and 


redeyes, and fpoke of guazls upon the frightful por- 
cupine e do, pray, ſpout a little the gholt of Gim- 


It.” „ Madam,” ſaid Quin, with a glance of 
incffable diſdain, “ the ghoſt of Gimlet is laid, 
never to riſe again.” Inſenſible of this check, 
the proceeded :; “ Well, to be ſure, you looked 


and talxed fo like a real ghoſt ; and then the 


cock crowed fo natural, I wonder how you could 
teach him to crow ſo exact, in the very nick of 
time; but, I ſuppoſe, he's game—an't he game, 
Mr Gwynn?” „ Dung-hill, madam.” «+ Well, 


dung- hill, or not dung-hill, he has got ſuch a 


clear counter-tenor, that 1 with I had ſuch ano- 
ther at my houſe, to wake the maids of a morn- 
ing. Do you know where I could find one of 


| his brood ?? Probably in the work-houſe of St. 
_ Giles's pariſh, madam ; but I proteſt I know not 


his particular mew. ” Good God, filter,” cried 


| her brother, © how you talk! I have told you, 


twenty times, that this gentleman's name 1s not 


Gwynn.” © Hoity toity ! brother, ſhe replied; 
no offence, I hope! Gwynn i is an honourable 


name, of true old Britiſh extraction. I thonght 
the gentleman had been come of Mrs Helen 


_ Gwynn, who was of his oven profeſſion; and if. 


ſo be that were the caſe, he might be of King 


_ Charles's breed, and have royal blood in his 


veins.” No, madam,” anſwered Quin with 
great ſolemai:y, my mother was not a whore 


„ 


vf ſuch diflinftion. True it is, Lam ſometimes 
tempted to believe myſelf of royal deſcent; for 
my inclinations are arbitrary. If I were an ab- 
ſolute prince at this inftant, I believe I ſhould 
ſend for the head of your cook in a charger. 


She has committed felony on the perſon of that 


John Dory, which is mangled in a cruel manner, 
aud even preſented | without e; FE 


His Maj jeſty, riding one e day on Richmond- 


hill, obferetng a houſe delightfully ſituated, afl:ed 


a gentleman, who rode befide him, whole houſe 
it was; who informed him it belonged to a card- 


maker. Upon my life, ſaid he, one would 


imagine all this man's cards turned up trumps.“ 
His companion laughed heartily, and declared it 
was the beſt bon mot he ever heard i in his lite. 


A miſtreſs of a boarding · ſchool at Chelſez, 
who was very red-faced, taxing one of her ſcho- 
lars with ſome faults, the young ady denied it, 


but coloured at the accuſation : © Nay, ſays the 
_ miſtreſs, Lam ſure it mult be true, for you bluth.”” 

% Pardon me, laid ſhe, it is ouly the rellection of 
your face,” 


The Earl of Cheſterfield, in one of his letters 


to his ſon, gives an entertaining account of the 
alteration in our ſtyle; which is inſerted as a Pars 
liamentary anccdote: 

“ acquainted you, in a former letter, ſays 
his Lordihip, that I had brought a bill into the 
Houſe of Lords for correcting and re forming our 
Preſen. Calendar, w hich is the Jullan; and for 
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ez QAdopting the Gregor: an. I will now gire you n 
1 more particular account of that affair, from which. 
IE = reflexlons will naturally occur to you, that I hope 
14 | may be uſeful, and which I fear you have not 
+ made. It was notorious that the Juliin Calen- 
at dar was ©: roncous, and had overcharged the ſolar 
N year with eleven days. Pope Gregory XIII. 
hs corrected this error: his reformed Calcudar was 
immediately received by all the Catholic coun- 
1. tries in Europe, and afterwards adopted by all 
4 | the Proteitan: ones, except Ruſſia, Sweden, and 
3 England. It was not, in my opinion, very ho- 
n for England to remain in a groſs and 
5 avowed error, eſpecially in ſuch company. The 
” 1nconveniency was likewiſe felt by all thoſe who 
2 had foreigu correſpondences, whether political or 
mercantile. I determined, therefore, to attempt 
| the reformation. I conſulted the belt lawyers 
and the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers ; and we cooked 
0 up a bill for that purpoſe. But then my diffi- 
˖ culty began; I was to bring in this bill, which 
a Vas neceſlarily compoſed of law jargon and aſtro- 
„ | nomical calculations, to both of which I am an 
F | utterſtrazger. However, it was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to make the Houſe of Lords think that L 
knew ſomething of the matter; and alſo to make 
i them believe they knew ſomething of it them 
S ſelves, which they do not. For my own part, I 
5 could juſt as . have talked Celtic or Sclave- 
nian to them, as aſtronomy ; and they would have 
1 underſtood me full as well: fo I reſolved to do 
: better than to ſpeak to the purpole, and to pleaſe. 
5 inſtead of informing them. I gave them, there- 
5 tore, only a hiſlorical account of Calendars, from 
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the Ex*; in down to the Gregorian, amuſing | +h 
them 1 4 nen with little epiſodes; bue ! . 
was = :\rly attentive to the choice of my || Cl 
words, to ine harmony. and roundnefſs of my pe- 1 Uo 
riods, t my <locition, aa to my action. This 1 
ſacceeded, and ever will ſucceed ; they thought of 
I informed, becauſe I pleated thei: and many to 
of them ſaid, that l had made the whole very Tl 
clear to them; when, God knows, I had no: | po 
even attempted it. Lord Macclesficld, who had me 
the greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, and who is hec 


one of the greateſt mathematicians and aftrono- 
mers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards, with infinite 


knowledge, and all the clearneſs that ſo intricate } - toi 
a matter would admit of: but, as his words, his an 
periods, and his utterance, were not near ſo good 6 
as mine, the preference was moſt unanimouſly, | eq 
though moſt unjuſtly, given to me. This will fro 
ever be the caſe; every numerous aſſcmbly is a to 
mob, let the individuals who compoſe it be what 
they will. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is never FF 
to be talked to a mob: their paſſions. their ſen- clo 
timents, their ſenſes, and their ſeeming intereſts, | ſhe 
are alone to be applied to. Underſtanding, col W 
lectively, they have none; but they have cars Fly] 
and eyes, which muſt be flattered and ſeduced; J you 
and this can only be done by eloquence, tuneful = 
periods, graceful action, and all che various parts |} 
of oratory.” uit 
| ref 
James the firſt, when he was Duke of Yorks | due 
took it into his head to vitit Milton, merely out ter; 
of curioſity. In the'courſe of their converfation, || ed- 


the Duke aſked Milton, © Whether he did not _ you 
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think the loſs of his fight was a judgment upos 


him for what he had written againſt his father, 
Charles I.?“ Our immortal bard made the fol- 


lowing reply: „If your Highneſs thinks that 


the calamit ies which befal us here, are indications 
of the wrath of heaven, in what manner are we 


to account for the fate of the king, your father? 


The diſpleaſure of Heaven muſt, upon this ſup- 
polition, have been much greater againſt him thaw 
me, for I have * loſt my eyes, but he lotk his 
bead. 


The late king of Pruſſia aſked Sir Robert Sut- 


ton, at a review of his tall grenadiers, if he thought 


an equal number of Engliſhmen could beat them. 
« will not affirm,” ſaid Sir Robert, „that an 
equal number could beat them; but I believe, 


from my ſoul, half the number would be willing 
80 y. oy | 


Mrs Woffington, who often performed in men's 


cloaths, laying one day, in the green room, that 
ſhe imagined half the town took her for a may — 


«© No, no,“ ſays Mrs Clive; you mult certain- 
ly be cr nay for above half tile town know 
) ou to be a woman.” 


An old bh ſoldier being involved in a law- 


Tfuzt, implored the protection of Auguſtus; ; who 


referred him to one of his courtiers, for an intro- 
duction to the judges. On which the brave ve- 


teran, piqued at the Emperor's coolneſs, exclaim- 


ed“ I did not uſe your Highneſs thus, when 


you was in danger at the battle cf Actium; but 
E 
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fought for you myſelf!” Diſclofing, at the ſame 
time, the wounds he had received on that memo- 
rable occaſion. This retort ſo affected Auguſtus, 


that he is ſaid to have perſonally pleaded the 


_ ſoldier's cauſe. 


On a trial at the Admiralty Seſſions, for ſhoot- 


ing a ſeaman, the counſel for the crown aſking 
one of the witneſſes which he was for, plaintiff 
or defendant. ** Plaintiff or defendant !” ſays 
the ſailor, ſcratching his head; „why, I don't 
| know what you mean by plaintiff and defendant. 

I come to ſpeak for that man, there!” pointing 


at the priſoner. ** You are a pretty fellow for 


a witneſs,” ſays the counſcl, not to know what 


plaintiff or defendant means.“ Some time after, 


ſhip he was in=t the time Abaſt the binnacle, 
my lord,“ ſays the -failor. ** Abaft the bin- 
nacle!“ replied the barriſter; “what part of 


the ſhip is that ??—4 Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled = 


the ſailor; © a'nt you a pretty fellow for a coun- 


ſellor,“ pointing archly at him with his finger, 


© not to know what abaft the binnacle is!“ 


A ftudent of the Middle Temple being juſt 


called to the bar, ſent for the peruke-maker I 
meaſure him for a new tye-wig. The peruquier, | 


on applying his apparatus in one direction, was 


obſerved to ſmile. Upon which the young bar- 


riſter deſiring to know what ludicrous circum- 


| ſtance gave riſe to his mirth, the barber replied, | 
that he could not but remark the extreme leugth | 
his honour's head: „ That's well,” ſaid the 


being aſked by the ſame counſel what part of the 


1 


ſtudent; “ we lawyers have occaſion for long 
heads.” The barber, who had by this time com- 


pleated the dimenſions, now burſt out into a 


fit of laughter; and, an explanation being infiſt- 
ed on, at laſt declared, that he could not poſſibly 
contain himſelf, when he diſeovered that his ho- 
nour's head was jult as thick as it was long. 


A gentleman being confined to his chamber 
with the gout, gave his watch to an Iriſli foot- 
man, and bade him ſet it by the dial in the gar- 
den; Teague goes directly to the dial, but not 


knowing what to do, and being unwilling to re- 


turn to his maſter without ſhewing he would do 
him what ſervice he was able, he got a pick- axe, 
and dug up the ſun-dial ; which being done, he 


with great labour carried it up to his maſter, and 
told him he did not very well underſtand ſetting 
watches by ſun-dials, but had brought up the dial 
that he might ſet his watch by it himſelf, | 


A Cardinal, highly in the confidence of Pope 


Alexander the Sixth, told him one day, that it 


would be expedient to banith the phyſicians out 
of Rome, for they were entirely uſeleſs.“ No,“ 


7 . fays the Pope, they are quite the reverſe; for 
without them the world would encrzaſe ſo faſt, 
that one could not live by another.“ 


A hackney coachman, who had had a pretty 


good day, after taking care of the horſes, retired 


to the neceſſary in the coach-yard, which adjoia- 
ed to that appropriated to the uſe of his maſter's 


i famile, aud where his maſter theu happened tos. | 
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E 
Our Jehu, not ſuſpecting he had any ntighbonrt, 


began to divide his earnings in a manner, ſaid to 


be not uncommon among the brothers of the | 


whip, as follows: „ A ſhilling for maſter—a 
ſhilling for myſclf;” which he continued till he 
came to an odd fix-pence, which puzzled him a 

zood deal, as he was willing to make a fair divi- 


lion. The maſter ovcrhearing his perplexity, 


ſays to him, “ You may as well let me have that 


lixpence, John; becauſe 1 as the horſes, Fw. 1 


Enow,”? 


One day Socrates, having for a long ti time en- 
Aured his wife s brawling, went out of his houſe, 


and fat down before the door, to rid himſelf of 


| her impertinence.— The woman, enraged to find 
all her ſcolding was not able te diſtwb his tran- 
quility, flung a chamber-pot full upon his head. 
"Thoſe that happened to ſee it, laughed at poor 
Socrates ; but that philoſopher told them, ſmi- 


ling, * I thought, indeed, that after ſo . 


chunder we ſhould have ſome rain!“ 


The following incident is a fact, and frequent · 1 


ly told by the gentlemay himſelf, with great good 
humour. A gentleman, who is a conſtant viſitor 
at Margate, of the name of Veyſey, was remark - 
ably fond of fine proſpects, and knew every ſitu- 
ation for that purpoſe in the iſland of Thanet. 


In his excurſions there he uſed. to mount his ſer- | 


vant's borſe, and ride from the carriage; and one 


day being at ſome diſtance, a gentleman rode up, 1 


_ and enquired if he was not the gentleman fond 


f proſpedts? « 6 Yew a aubwered Ver ley. 6 wes þ- 
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then, ſays the gentleman, at the bottom of this? 
lane is a very fine one indeed ;” „really, ſays he, 
why I never knew it before; pray let us ride and, 
ſee it.” On which they rode together; and when 


they came to the bottom, old Veyſey enquired: 


for the proſpect: © Here it is, ſaid the gentle-, 
man (clapping a piitol to his breaſt) Your money, 
Sir!—don't you think this a fine proſpect?““ Yes, 


Hays Veyſey, but a dear one.” However, he was 


obliged to deliver fifty guineas, and a fine gold. 
watch. In confequence of this adventure, he is 
fince known by the name of Proſpect Veyley. | 


A young parfon loft his way in the foreſt, and 


it being very cold and rainy, he happened upon 


a poor cottage, and deſired any lodging er hay- 


loft to he in, and ſome fire to dry him. The 


man told him, he and his wife had but one bed, 
and if he pleaſed ta lie with them, he ſhould be 
welcome. The parfon thanked him, and kindly 
accepted of it. In the morning, the man roſe 
to go to market, and meeting with fome of his 


neighbours, he fell a laughing. They aſked him 


what made him ſo merry about the mouth ?— 
© Why, ſays he, I cannat but think how ſham'd 
the parſon will be when he awakes, to find him - 
ſelf left a bed with my wife?“ 


A man of the greateſt quality happening one 
day to be at an entertainment with zn archbiſhop, 


wo, from a very mean extraction had advanced 


himſelf, by his eminent parts, to that dignity, 
was highly offended at the freedom which the 
prelate-took upon himſelf to confute his argue. 
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ments. © You had beſt, ſaid the man of quality 
with an angry countenance, to remember your 
original.” I do remember it very well, an- 
ſwered the archbiſhop calmly, and am fully aſſu- 


red that had you been ſon to my father, you had, 
to this time, been a — ad 


A country farmer had a very N daugh- 
ter, and a raking young *ſquire, who was his 
landlord, was very much ſmitten with her; but 
bis pride of birth would not permit him to think 
of her as a wife. He often called at the old far- 
mer's, and chatted with the girl, but ſhe never 
gave him an opportunity to explain to her the 
cauſe of his frequent viſits. However, at laſt, he 


thought of a ſcheme to get her in his power, and | 
enjoy what he wanted. He went to the farmer, 
and telling him he expected a good deal of com- 


pany to ſupper that evening, begged the favour 
of him to let his daughter come and aſſiſt his ſer- 


vants; and as it would be late before they went 
away, ſhe might ſtay all night, nd lie with one 


of his maids. 
The honeſt farmer, thinking i it an honour to 


| Have ſo great a man for his friend, promiſed ſhe | 
ſhould come. But, after he was gone, the old 


man's mind N him that it might be ſome 
trick: for the ſquire was well known to be the 


: teſt rake in the county. He was juſt think- | 
ing how he ſhonld get off from his promiſe, when | 


the *ſquire's ſervant came to his houſe. 


His maſter had told him to go and fetch the 
farmer's laſs, and to take a little nag and ſide- 
 falle for her to ride bn, The man, being deat, 


Id 


le- 
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Chouglt he ſaid, the farmer's aſs, and eng | 
ly came with that meſſage. The farmer, who 
rueſſed at the miſtake, was highly pleaſed, as the 
folly of the man was a good excuſe to get of 
from his agreement, without affronting the *ſ{quire. 


Zut the difficulty was, how they ſhould make the 


aſs fit on the ſide- ſaddle; for as faſt as they liſt- 
ed her up on one fide ſhe fell off on the other. 
The man was ready to burſt with laughing ; and 


the farmer, willing to carry on the jeſt, faſtened 


her on with cords. 
When John came home, it was dark; and his 
maſter was in the parlour with two or three gen- 


tlemen. John, thinking the ſquire was upon 
ſome fun, went in and told him ſoftly, -* She's 


come.” Well, ſaid the *ſquire, ſpeaking low, 


take her into the little parlour, and make a good 
| fire.” John did as he was ordered, and then gu- 


ing to his maſter again, aſked him what he was 
to do next ; the *ſquire bid him tell the cook to 


dreſs a fowl for her ſupper ; © and do you hear, 
ſaid he, let every thing be in order, and let her 


have a bottle of wine.” John could hardly help 
laughing in his maſter's face; but he ran down 


to the cook, What do you think, Betty? the 


aſs muſt not only ride on a fide ſaddle, and be 
ſeated by the fire in the parlour, but ſhe muſt 


have a chicken for her ſupper, and a bottle of 


of wine!“ Upon hearing this, Betty joined in 


>= laugh with him, till their fides cracked ; but, 


having more wit than he, ſhe propoſed to eat the 
fowl, and drink the wine themſelves, and to tell 


the 'ſquire ſhe had ſupped. This was no ſooner | 
| agreed to than Gone 3 and John, $0: 58 to * 
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maſter again, told him, She has ſupped, Sir“ 

Very well, faid the *ſquire, tell Betty to put 
a pair of clean ſheets on the beſt bed, and wait 
upon her to bed.” John, on hearing this, gave 
a broad grin, and his maſter, with a ſmile, bid 
him go and do as he ordered him Betty now 
ſmelt a rat, and they pleaſed themſelves to think 
how their maſter would be diſappointed. But 
they were ready to die with laughing in making 
the als lie in bed, and was obliged at laſt to lay 
her on her back, and tied her legs, with four hal- 


ters, to the bed-poſts, This being done, John 
Vent in once more to tell his maſter that ſhe was 
in bed. The 'ſquire now began to yawn, and 
appear ſleepy, which made the company take 


their leave. 
He then went upto theroom, where he thought 


| his charmer lay, but would not take a candles _ g 
he felt about the bed, and making many fine 


' ſpeeches to the aſs, wondered he received no an- 
| Twer; thinking the lady was afleep, he ſtooper 
| down i in order to ſalute her, and hitting his head 
againſt the aſs's noſe, frightened the creature fo, 
that with ſtruggling, ſhe broke the halters, and 


jumping off the bed, ran about the room. The 
ſquire, terrified out of his wits, did not know | 
where to run for ſhelter, for he could not find the 


door, but every now and then run plamp againſt 
the aſs, who brayed, a—ha! a—ha! a—ha! 
The *ſquire at length crept under the bed, where 


he roared out, Betty, John, Betty, John, O, 


| the devil! the devil !”” 


The ſervants, who had been without fide 1 2 
- door ell the Khile, and had no little Eiverſien | 


. 


when they found he was almoſt terrified to death, 


opened the door, and brought a light, deſiring 
to know what was the matter with his honour! 
"The 'ſquire no ſooner ſaw what was the cauſe 
of his fears, but he fell aboard of poor John.— 


Did I not tell you, raſcal, ſaid he, to fetch the 


farmer's e laſs?“ John ſcratched bis head, and 
begging his honour's pardon, ſaying, he thought 
he had ſaid his aſs ; „and indeed, Sir, added he, 
you would forgive me, if you was to know what 
trouble I have had in making: the os beaſt do 


| as you ordered.” 


The Emperor Charles V. having wandered up 


and down for a good while in a foreſt, where he 


had loſt his wax in hunting, found himſelf at laſt 
near a public houſe, whither he went to refreſh. 
| himſelf. As he came in, he ſpied four fellows, 


whoſe looks foreboded him no good; however, 


he put a good face upon the matter, ſat down, 


and called for ſomething to eat and drink. The 


fellows, who werc lying down, and pretended to 


be afleep, thought it to awake. © I dreamed,” 
ſaid one of theſe ruffians, coming near the Em- 


: peror, that I was taking off your hat;“ and 
| fo he took it. For my part, ſays another, I 


dreamed that your great coat would fit me ex- 


ga aQtly;” and, without any more ado, he fairly 


fripped him of it. The third paid him the ſame 


compliment, and ſtripped him of his buff-coat. 


The fourth rogue, with the ſame good manners, 


went about to take from off his neck a gold chain, 
Where a whiltle was hanging. © Hold a little, 


(ſays the Emperor, pong: back his bens) be- 
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fore you take this dear whiſtle from me, gire me 
leave to teach you the virtue of it; you muſt do 


ſo” Then having given a loud whiſtle, his at- 
tendants, who were looking for him, and by 
chance were got near that houſe, as ſoon as they 


heard the whiſtle, came in, and were very much 


ſurpriſed to find him in that condition. Why, 
ſays the Emperor to them, here's a parcel of fel- 
lows, who have juſt now made an end of dream- 


ing whatever they pleaſed.; for my part, I have * 


been dreaming that theſe four rare dreamers were 
a pack of rogues, and deſerve to be hang'd; and 
I will have my dream out this very minute.” 


This command was no ſooner given than execu- 
ted, and all the four knaves were, without any | 
more ado, hanged before the door of that neſt of 


_ thieves, The old ſaying was verified in the cafe 


of theſe rogues, $ that dreams go by contraries.” 


A love Letter from a Country Schoolmaſter to the 


Lady of bis Aene. 
Dear Madam, 

If there be yet no prepoſiti:n towards a conjunc- 
tion with you, be pleaſed to accept of this inter- 
j<&ion of my pretences : for I do pronouns ad ver- 
bum, that I defire to be adjective to you in all ca- 


Jer; for poſitively L declare has. comparatively ſpeak - 


ing, I ſhould be ſuperlatively happy might I en- 
gender with you in all moods and tenſes. I hope 


you will not think me ſo ſingular, as not to defire 
io have the plural number in my family; or that I 


am too maſculine, to be neuter in regard to the 
+ minine : wherefore, dear Madam, let us have 


aur affections i in corimen 7 two. Far be it from |} 
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's | wou to decline this conjugation, though I am not 6-. 
—_— the firſt perſon, nor the ſecond, nor the third, that 
t- | have ſolicited you to be /ubjunfive to his love. I 
y | preſume you will not be in the imperative, whilſt 
y I paſs from the optative to the potential ; and that 
h | you will permit me to make a conjundion copulative 
y, | of my propria gue Maribus, with your As in pre- 
l- Inti; this I will make a participle of happineſs, 
- if you pleaſe adively to give your voice to be paſ- 
re Eve herein: be you but ſupine, and PII be depo- 
re vent. Thus you will find it the optative part of 
d {| my ſoul to be a lawful concord with the genitive; 
„my whole income ſhall be a dative to you for the 
u- prefent: nothing ſhall be accuſative againſt you 
iy por the future; and your dear name ſhall ever be 
of {| my vocative, till death, the great ablalive of all. 
. thingy part us. I am, dear Madam, 
_— | _ Your moſt obſequious adorer, | 

Patr PEpaGocve. 
_ 

S At the . deckte * the city of Weſt- 

minſter, between Lord Trentham (now Earl 
c- | Gower) and Sir George Vandeput, John Glynn, | 
"I | _ Efq. (father to the late Serjeant Glynn) went in 
r- | a plain dreſs to the huſtings in Covent Garden, 
a- {| to poll, and was interrogated by one of the clerks 
ke [ withall the inſolence of office, with, Well, Sir, 
n= who are you? what is your name?“ John Glynn. 
pe „ Where do you live?“ In ſtreet, Weſt⸗ 
8 minſter. What trade are you? -A very poor 
I I trade indeed, Sir, replied Mr Glynu, for an ho- 
be neſt man to get a 1: ving by, I: am a member of 
ve | Parliament. 
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The Marquis Della Scalas, an Italian noble- L 
man, having invited the neighbouring gentry to- 


a grand entertainment, where all the delicacies 
of the ſeaſon were provided; ſome of the compa- 


ny arrived very early, for the purpoſe of paying 4 


their reſpects to his Excellency. Soon after 
which, the Major-Domo entering the dining- 
room in a great hurry, told the marquis chat 


there was a molt wonderful fiſherman below, who 


had brought one of the fineſt fiſh in all Italy; for 
which, however, he demanded a moſt extravagant 


price.“ Regard not his price, eried the marquis, 


pay him the money directly.“ —“ So I would, 


plerſe your highneſs, but he refutes to take avy 1 
money.” —* What then would the fellow have? 
— “ An hundred ftrokes of the ſtrappado on his 


bare ſhoulders, my lord, he ſays he will not bate 
a ſingle blow.” On this the whole company ran 
down ſtairs, to ſee ſo ſingular a man. A fine 
fiſh! cried the Marquis, what is your demand my 
friend?” —Not a quatrini, my lord, faid the fiſſi- 
erman; I will not take money. If your lordſhip 


| Wiſhes to have the fiſh, you muſt order me a hun- 


dred laſhes of the ſtrappado on my naked back ; 
otherwiſe I ſhall apply elſewhere.” —<* Ratherthan 


| boſe the fiſh, faid the Marquis, we muft cen le? | 


this fellow have his humour. - Here! cried he, to 
one of his grooms, diſcharge the honeſt man's de- 
mands: but don't lay on too hard; don't hurt 


the poor devil very much!” The Gſherman then 
tripped, and the groom prepared to execute his 


. ps orders. My friend, ſaid the fiſher- 
mat 2, ke 2ep an exact account, I beſeech you, for I 


u't hre 2 ſingle droke more than my due. 5 = [| 
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The whole company was aſtoniſhed at the ama- 

ging fortitude with which the man ſubmitted to 
che operation, till he had received the fiftieth laſh ; 

when, addrefling himſelf to the ſervant “ Hold, 


my friend, cried the fiſherman, I have had my 
full ſhare of the price.“ Your ſhare, exclaimed 
the Marquis, what is the meaning of all this?” — 
My lore, returned the fiſherman, I have a part- 
ner, to whom my honour 1s engaged that he ſhall 
have his full half of whatever I receive for the 


fiſh; and your lordſhip, I dare venture to ſay, 


will by and by own that it would be a thouſand 
pities to defraud him of a fingle ftroke.?—< And 
pray, honeſt friend, faid the Marquis, who is this 


partner?“ Your porter, my lord, anſwered 


tha fiſherman, who keeps the outer-gate, and re- 
fuſed to admit me, unleſs I would promiſe him 
kaif what 1 ſhould obtain for the fiſh.” “ Ho! 


ho! exclaimed the Marquis, laughing heartily, by 


the bleſſing of Heaven, he ſhall have double his 
demand in full tale?” The porter was according- 


iy ſent for; and, being ſtripped to the ikin, two 
grooms were directed to lay on with all their 
miglit, till he had fairly received what he was ſo 


well entitled to. The Marquis then ordered his 


#eward to pay the fiſherman twenty ſequins; de- 
tiring him to call annually for the like ſum, as a 
recompenle for the fricudly ſervice he had ren 


dered him. 


A minifter  eatechiſing his pariſhioners, among 
the reft called up a woman of more confidence 


than judgment, and aikes her, who died for her. 


"I Prey, fix, ſays fac, ! LoT 8 have SORE Dt Your 
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taunts!” He told her this was no matter of 
taunting ; fo aſked her the ſame queſtion again. 
Sir, replied the, I have been an honett houſe- 
keeper theſe twenty years, and methinks it docs 
not become a perſon of your coat to mock me at 
this rate.” —*©* What do'ſt mean, woman? replies 
the parſon, I do not mock you: I aſk you who 
died for you?“ Then, cries ſhe, if you will 
have the truth, in plain Engliſh, I was once fo 
handſome, that as many would have died for me 
as for Wye your — as ſaucy as you are.“ 


A lady eblerviag i in company how glorious 
and uſeful a body the ſun was“ The ſun, to be 
_ {ure, ſays an Iriſh gentleman preſent, is a very fine 

body; but, in my opinion, the moon is much 

more uſcful : for the moon affords us light in the 

night, when we really want it; whereas we have 

the ſun with us only in the day-time, when we 
| have no occaſion for it.“ 


In a certain principality, where the labourers 
in the ſpiritual vincyard are often obliged to fid- 
dle as well as to pray, for the acceſſary ſupport 
of themſclves and families, about half a century 
ngo lived an honeſt and ingenious man of the ſa- 
cred profeſſion ; ; who, having a great deal of duty 
to perform, for which, however, he received a ve- 
ry inadequate recompenſe, was often ncceſſitated 
to cut as ſhort as poſſible, leaving his hearers to 
meditate on what he meant to advance in con- 
brmation of his poſitions. One Sunday, in par- 
er being engaged in the ar 257 ta play 
"Sever? 5125 On the * 5 + h: mD, A* hich iInfheu- 
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ment, as well as the violin he was a very excellent 
rformer, he delivered the following incompa- 


Table ſermon to his pariſhioners; which, for hoe 
vity, method, point, and moral, we recommend 


to the attentive peruſal of every ncere Chriſtian 
throughout his majeſty's dominions: 
Ion, chap. i. ver. 21. 
Nated came I out of my mother's womb, and naked 
Il 1. return thither, 
In diſcourf ng from theſe words, I ſhall n 
the three following things: 
Firſt, Man's ingreſs into the world: 
Secondly, His progreſs through the world: 
And, thirdly, His egreſs out of the world. 
To return 
Firſt, Man's ingreſs into the world, ls naked 
and bare; 
. Secondly, His progreſs through the Gli is 
trouble and care; 
And, thirdly, His egreſs | out of the world, is 
nobody knows where. 
To conclude—— 
If we do well here, we ſhall do well theres 
And I could tell yau no more were Ito preach 
a whole year! | 


King Charles II. aſked Stillingfleet, How 
it came about, that he always read his ſermons 
before him, when he was informed he always 

_ preached without book elſewhere : He told the 
King, That the awe of ſo noble an audience, 
where he ſaw nothing that was not greatly ſu- 
Perior to himſelf, but chiefly the ſeeing before him 
39 great and wiſe a nine, made him afraid de 
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#*ruft himſelf. With which anſwer the King was 
very well contented. © But pray,” ſays Stilling- 
fleet, will your Majeſty give me leave to aſk 


you one queſtion too: —Why do you read your 


ipeeches, when you can have none of the ſame 
reaſons?” —* Why truly, Doctor, ſaysthe King, 


your queſtion is a very pertinent one, ſo will be | 
my anſwer : I have aſked them ſo often, and for 


fo much money, that Lam aſhamed to o look them 
in the face.” 


A perſon in London, writing, or rather mean- 
ing to write to a friend in the country, to * di- 
rect to him at the. Saracen's Head, Cornhill, or 


at Mr Jocelyn's, an Apothecary, under the Pi- 


azza, Covent Garden, wrote as follows: * Dye- 
wre& for me at the Serjant's Head in Cornwal, 


or at Mr Jaw ſlings 3 carries, under the . 


Phhs Common Garding. ? | 
When the Duke of Graſton was a boy, he 


hved very much with his aunt, the preſent 


Counteſs of Harrington, and at this time of life, 
{though of a very thin delicate conſtitution) | 
gave evident ſigns of au amorous diſpoſition. 


—Among the reſt of his amours, he very warm- 


ly ſolicited my lady's woman, and one evening 
behaved ſo indecently to her, that ſhe was under 


the neceſſity of complaining to her lady. * How 
38 this, Sir, lays her ladyſhip, that you can 


behave ſo rude in my houſe ?* Lord, ma'am, 


* ſays the other, to tell you the truth, Nancy 
did look ſo charming, fleſh aud blood could not 


refrain. — Come, come, Charles, returued her 


„„ ˙ HR. 4. id... 
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ladyſhip, let me hear no more of ſuch doings 


in this houſe : it may be an excuſe for fleſh and 
blood, but I am ſure it can be none for ficin and 


bone. 


Curious hiſtorical fat, During the troubles in 


the reign of Charles I. a country girl came 'to 


London in ſearch of a place, as a ſervant maid; 
but, not ſucceeding, ſhe applied herſelf to carry- 
ing out beer from a brew-houſe, and was one of 
thoſe, then called tub-women. The brewer, ob- 
ſerving a well-looking girl in this occupation, 
took her into his family as a ſervant, and after a 
while, married her; but he died when ſhe was yet 
a young woman, and left her a large fortune. 
The buſineſs of the brewery was dropped, and 


the young woman was recommended to Mr Hyde 
as a gentleman of ſkill in the law, to ſettle her 


huſband's affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards the 
great Earl of Clarendon) finding the widow's 
fortune very conſiderable, married her. Of this 
marriage there was no other iſſue than a daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards the wife of James II. 
and mother to Mary and Ann, queens of England. 


A certain vicar, of a facetious turn, walking 
late one evening, meets his curate highly elera- 


ted with the juice af the grape; Oh oh, Mr 


Twangum, ſays the vicar, from whence come you? 


Why, I don't know, doctor, ſays he, I have beca 


ſpinning it out with my neighbour Freeport. Ay, 8 
quoth the doctor, and now [ percety e, after your 


ſpinning it out, you are fauhing the work by reel. 
ing it home. | 
| F 
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F3AAC FAC-TOTUM, Barker, e mu- 


ker, Surgron, Pariſh-clerk, Schoolmofler, Black- 
ſmith, and Man-midwife. 


Shaves for a penny, cuts hair for two pence. 
Young ladies genteely educated. Lamps lighted 
by the year or quarter. Alſo pſalm-finging and 


horſe-ſhoeing by the rea! 8 Likewiſe makes 
and mends all forts of boots and ſhoes, teaches 


the hoboy and Jew's-harp, cuts coras, bleeds and 
| bliſters on the loweſt terms. 


Cow-tilions and other danees taught at home 
or abroad. Alſo deals wholeſale and retail. Sells 
all ſorts of ſtationary ware, together with black - 
1ng-balls, red · herrings, gingerbread, coals, ſerub- 


| bing-bruſhes, treacle, mouſe- -traps, and other | 


ſweetmeats. 


N. B. I teach Joggrafy, and them out-landiſh 


: ind of things. A ball on Wedneſdays and Fri- 


days. All performed (God willing) by me, 
 {ſaac Fac-Totum. 


. 4 3 ſent us the following copy of a ſbop- | 


bill at Migan, in Lancaſhire. 

James Williams, Pariſh-clerk, Saxtone, Town- 
cryer, and Bellman—makes and ſells all ſorts of 
haberdayſharies, groceries, &c. likewiſe hair and 
whigs dreſt, and cut; on the ſhorteſt notice. 


N. B. I keeps an evining ſchool, where I teach | 
at reaſonable rates, reading, writuage and fing- | 


in 


os 
N. B. My ſhop i is next door, where I bleed, 
draw teth, and ſhoo horſes, with the greateſt ſcil. 


N. B. I play the hooboy occaſionally, if want- 


1 
N. B. Children taut to Lance, if axreniile; 0 at 
64. per week, by me J. Williams, who buy and 
fell old iron, aud coals—Shoos cleaned and mend- 
ed. 
VN. B. A hat and pr ſtockens to be cudgelled 


for, the beſt in 5, on Shrof Tuſhday. For parti- 


culars encuire within, or at the horſe ſhoo and 
bell, near the church, on tother fide of the way. 
N. B. Look over the door for the fight of the 


3 pidgeons. 
N. B. I ſell good Ayle, and ſometimes Cyder : 


= —Lodgins for fingle men. 


A certain facetious Abbe, of France, having 
engaged a box, at the Opera-houle, at Paris, 
was turned out of his poſſeſſion by a Marchal, as 
remarkable for his ungentleman-like behaviour, 

as for his cowardice and meanneſs. The Abbe, 
for this unjuftifiable breach of good manners, 
brought his action in a Court of Honour, and 
ſolicited permiſſion to be his own advocate, which 
was granted When he pleaded to the following 
ellect: „ Tis not of Monſicur Suffrein, who act- 
ed ſo ably in the Eaſt-Indies, that I complain; 
it is not of the Duke De Crebillon, who took 
Minorca, that I complain; it is nut of the Compte 
De Gralle, who fo bravely fought Lord Rodney, 
that I complain; but it is of the Marchal who 
took my box at the Opera-houſe, and never took 
any thing elſe This molt poignant ftroke of ſa- 
tire ſo ſenſibly evinced the court that lie had al- 


ready inflicted puniſhment ſullicient, that they 
refuſed to grant him a verdict, A fire conpl:- 
ment to the Abbe's wit. 
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An Trifh gentleman, whoſe name is Shaw, re- 


markable for his vivacity both as an artiſt and a 


Companion, happened to drink at a houſe near 
 Hanorer-ſ{quare, till, ** reaſon nodded on her 
_ throne,” and he was left muſing in a box by him- 


ſelf; at length a French valet and an Engliſh 


footman came in, to ſolace themſelves with a ſo- 


ber tankard of porter, and fat down in the ſame 
box with the afſve-mentioned gentleman ; when, 
entering into converſation, the footman obſerved 
his good fortune in falling into ſo excellent a 


rom eſpecially where he had met with ſo good- | 


humoured a fellow-ſervant as the cook, who had 
juſt toſſed him up a nice ich Hab for his din- 


ner. Poor Mr Shaw, whoſe ears were quicker to 


hear, than his reaſen to diſcern what was ſaid, 
| ſtarted up in a violent rage, broke a fine ſtick, 


which he had in his hand, of five guineas value, 
and advancing to the teeth of the affrighted 
_ Frenchman, and aſtoniſhed footman, with the re- 
mains of the cane in his hand, exclaimed, ** Now, 


raſcals, damme! let me ſee if you can lieb Shaw 
now: I'll teach you, ſcoundrels, to talk of kick- 


ing me!” It was with the greateſt difficulty that 
the old Grecian was prevented from executing 


his threats upon the ſurprized and ſuppoſed cul> | 
prits. However, after many pardons afked, he 
was pacified, and permitted himſelf to be led 


home. 


Dr Goldſmith, having inadvertently paid 0 | 


Hhackney-coachman a guinea inſtead of a ſhilling, 
and, with great conſiſtency, forgot to take the 


.zumber of the coach, was obliged to apply tothe | 
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Fraternity of the whip about Temple-bar, to find 


the coachman again, by the deſcription of his 


perſon. The fellow being well known, the Doc- 


tor had ſoon the ſatisfaction to be informed he 
was a very honeſt man, and would certainly re- 
turn the guinea, if he knew where to find him. 
« Well, ſays the Doctor, I am going to dine at 
the Devil, with my friend Dr Johnſon, and Mr 


ſend him to me.” The Doo 
and before the cloth was taken a 


nt to diuner, 
y, the waiter 


Stevens: if he ſhould come 1 ſix o' clock, 


informed him the coachman was below ſtairs 


with his guinea. On this information, the Doctor 


largely deſcanted on the ſingular honeſty of the 


fellow, and the expediency of his being properly 
rewarded for it. This drew a voluntary ſubſcrip- 


tion from the. company, of about nine ſhillings 


which the Doctor took down to the coachman, 


putting it into his hand, with many encomiums 


on his honelly ; at the ſame time receiving the 
guinea from the coachman, which he ſlipped in- 
to his pocket: on turning to go up ſtairs, how- 
ever, the honeſt hack-driver modettly reminded 
his honour, that he was not paid his fare; very ar- 


ithmetically conceiving, that the nine ſhillings be - 


ing given as a reward for his honeſty, his fare was 


not included.“ Right, cries the Doctor, there is 
a ſhilling for thee, my lad.“ —“ God bleſs your 
honour, returned John, I ſee you know how to 


conſider a poor man.” Then artfully dropping, 


that, thovgh poor, he was honeſt; yet, God knew 
he had a wife and four children; concluding with 
a hint on family ſicknels, and the dearneſs of 


proviſions: this melted the Doctot, and drew an- 
7 3 | 
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other half-crown from his pocket, which he gars 
him, defiring he would then go about his bufi- 
neſs, left he ſhould take the ſilver back again, and 
return him the whole guinea. On this hint, the 
coachman declared himſelf fully ſatisßed; and, 


with many ſcrapes and bows, toc k his iy The | 


Doctor returned to his company, exulting to think 


he had met with ſo favourable an opportunity te 


reward honeſta and to indulge his natural pro- 
penſity to 


their encomiumts, both on the coachman and the 


Doctor; but with what propriety, was diſcovered, | 


when, the reckcning being called, the Doctor 
pulled out the guinea to diſcharge his quota; 


not, indeed, the identical guinea the Doctor gave | 
the coachman, but the guinea the coachman gave 
the Doctor, which, being of ſilver gilt, was worth | 


Juſt W halfpenny. 


A Engliſhman and an n were condem- 


ned for piracy. For that crime they are generally 


executed near a river. The Engliſhman was to ſuf- 
fer firſt, but by ſome accident the rope ſlipped, 
and he fell into the water; being an excellent 


ſwimmer, he ſwam to the other ſide of the river, 


and made his cſcape. The lriſhman, ſeeing what 
had happened, begged the executioner to tie his 
rope faſt, 4 For, fays he, if it ſhould chance to 


flip, I ſhall certainly loſe my life, for 1 cannot 
1wim.” 


Mr Macklin, the comedian, going the 1 


day to one of the fire. offices, to inſure ſome pro- 
perty, was aſked by the clerk, how he would 


ooo hey bt bn uy. 


olence. The company renewed 
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pleaſe to have his name entered.“ Entered, re- 


lied the veteran of the ſock, why J am only 


plain Charles Macklin, a vagabond by act of 


parliament; but in compliment to the times, you 


may ſet me down Charles Macklin, Eſquire, as 
tlicy are now ſy nonimous terms.” 


The late 15255 Tyrawley, who was very ſhort- 
ſightcd, being on a chriſteui 7 her ladyſhip 
waited below ſtairs a conſiderab e, with much 
impatience, to ſee the child, Which was to be 
brought down to her. The footman, in the mean 


time, entered the apartment w 11th a coal-ſcuttle ; 
Who approaching the fire, near which her lady- 
| ſhip was ſeated, ſhe immediately roſe, and being 
extremely deſirous of complimenting the family 


with a thouſaud common-place obſervations on 


the bantling, run on an the following manner, 


with great volubility -“ La! it is the ſweeteſt 
creature I ever beheld! my Lord Duke's noſe! 
my Lady Dutcheſs's eyes and mouth !—Dear 


\ nurſe, this is an univerſal joy; for ſire no mother 


ever had fo ſweet a creature!” The company 


itared; and her ladyſhip, who did not diſcover 
her error, called for her chair, congratulated her- 
ſelf on having id her vitlit, and returned home 


full of the praiſes of bis Grace” s delightful baby. 


An alchouſe girl took it into her head to hs 
eatechiſed at church. The parſon aſking her her 


name, Lord, Sir, ſaid the, how can you pre- 
tend not to know my name, when you come to- 


our. N. ſv often, and cry ten times in an even. 


Des Fi. 
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SERMON ow rur won MALT. 
The Rev. Mr Dodd, a very worthy miniſter, 
who lived a few miles from Cambridge, had ren- 
dered himſelf obnoxious to many of the Cantaba 
by frequently preaching againſt drunkenneſs; ſe- 


veral of whom meeting him on a journey, they 


determined to make him preach in a hollow tree 
which wag near the road-fide. Accordiogly, ad- 
dreſſing him wg 
aſked him if d not lately preached much a- 
gainſt drunkenneſs On his replying in the affir- 
mative, they inſiſted that he ſhould now preach 


from a text of their chuſing. In vain did he re- 


monſtrate on the unreaſonableneſs of expecting 
him to give them a diſcourſe withont ſtudy, and 


in ſuch a-place; they were determined to take no. 


denial, and the word MALT was given him by 
way of text; on which he immediately delivered 
Jumfelf as follows: . 

| Beloved, let me crave your attention I am a 


little man, come at a ſhort warning, to preach a 


ſhort ſermon from a ſmall ſubject, iu an unworthy 
pulpit, to a ſmall congregation. Beloved, my text 


is MALT: I cannot divide it into words, it be- 


ing but one; nor into ſyllables, it being but one: 
J muſt therefore of neceſſity divide it into letters, 

which I find to be theſe four, M—&A4—L—T. 
M, my beloved, is Moral—A is Altegorical— 


I. is Literal— T is Theological. The Moral is 


ſet forth to teach you drunkards good manners; 


therefore, M, Maſters— A, All of ou— L, Liſt- 


en—T, to my Text. The Allegorical is when 


one thing is ſpoken, and another thing is meant. 


The thing ſpoken of is Malt; the thing meant is 


great apparent politeneſs, they _ 
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the Juice of Malt; which ye Catel make M, 


your Maſter— A, your Apparel “L, your Li- 
berty—and T, your Fruſt. The Literal is ac- 
cording to the Letter M, Much—A, Ale—L, 
Luntle—T, Truſt. The Theological is according 
to the effects that it works; and theſe I find to 
be of two kinds: firſt, in this world; ſecondly, 


in the world to come. The effects that it works 


| rder—A, A- 


in this world are, in ſome— M, 


dultery—in all, L, Looſeneſs 


ſome, T, 'Treaſon, The effects that it works 


in the world to come are—M, Miſery —A, An- 


guſh—L, Lamentation=and, T, Torment. And 


ſo much for this time and text. 
I ſhall improve this: firſt, by way of 3 


tion -M, Maſters— A, All of you I., Leave 
oit—'T, Tipling; or, ſecondly, by way of excom- 


munication— M, Maſters— A, All of you—L, 
Look for—T, Torment. Thirdly, by way of 


caution, take this: a drunkard is the annoyance 


of modeſty, the ſpoil of civility, the deſtruction 


of reaſon, the brewer's agent, the alehouſe's be- 
nefactor, his wife's ſorrow, his children's trouble, 
his own ſhame, his neighbour's ſeoff, a walking 


 ſwill-bowl, the picture of a bealt, and the mon- 


ſter of a man. 


Now to, &c. 


A late celebrated Iriſh counſellor, as remark- 


able for his brogue, as for his hon mots, being 
retained againſt a young officer, who was indicted 


for a very groſs aſſault, opencd the cauſe in the 
following manner: „Ny lord, I am counſel for 


the crown and Lam brit to acquaint your onde 
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Rip. ü that this "TY Os 1 Stop, Sir! ſive the 


military hero, I would have you Know, Sir, Lam 
an officer.”—** O! Sir, I beg your pardon, favs 
the counſellor, very dryly; Why then, my lord, 


to ſpeak more correctly, this officer, who is no 
ſoldier —!“ | 


=o 11 Diſcaſe wY a Mend: cant! 

Dining lately with a convivial party, a few 
miles from _ the following adventure hap- 
pened: | 

The cloth being removed, and the'glafs begin- 
nig to circulate, a man very flovenly as well as 
raggedly dreſſed, introduced himſelf cap in hand 
to the company. Surpriſed at the conduct of our 


hoſt, in permitting ſuch a perſon to intrude him- 1 
ſelf, we were about to call the landlord for an ex- 


planation; when the man undertook: to apologize 
for himſelf, and exculpate the people of the houſe, 
who he declared had not ſeen him enter. 


Ihe ſingular impudence of the fellow, added 


to the peculiar ſtile of his addreſs, ſo ſuperior to 
that of the vulgar, excited our curiofity ; and 
we were anxious to be informed of the motives 
that could induce a perſon of his athletie form, 
and youthful appearance, to ſnbmit to the humi- 


liating and precarious 3 of a common 
beggar. 


„An hereditary A 8 ſaid he, 


which has brought ſcveral of our family to their 


graves, even before they arrived at my age. I : 


have myſelf been diſcharged as incurable from e- 
very hefpital appropriated to my particular ma- 


ley. This g* ntlemeny obliges m me to adopt this 
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diſagreeable method of ſupporting a miſerable 
exiſtence.” —** But your complaint?” replied 
one of the company. My delicacy, gentlemen, | 
returned the mendicant, will not permit me to 


diſcloſe the nature of my diſeaſe in fo public a 


manner; but if any gentleman will retire with me 
into another apartment, I doubt not that I ſhall 
give him ſuch ſatisfaction, as cannot fail to ope- 
rate in my favour.” 


It was accordingly agreed that a wag of thc 


faculty ſhould attend him into the next room; 


who, returning in a few minutes, exclaimed, with 
much apparent concern—* Poor fellow! I do, 


indeed, recommend him as a real object of your 


benevolence; and mall begin with ſubſcribing a. 


| ſhilling for his relief.“ The fellow then went. 
round with his hat, and the collection being pret- 


ty ſucceſsful, he retired, uttering a thouſand be- 


nedictions on the kind-hearted gentlemen. As 


ſoon as he was gone, ſome of the con pany became 
very importunate with the young ſurgeon re- 
ſpeQing the man's complaint, which it was una- 
nimouſly agreed he was now bound to reveal; 
and, as he was convinced that the fellow had by 
this time taken care to ſecure his retreat, he im - 
mediately informed us, that Lazixess was the 


incurable diſeaſe which had afflited this man 


from his infancy, that he gave him a ſhilling to 
open the FI and that, i in fat, we were 
all bit! 


One of the king's ſoldiers, in the evil wars, 
being full of zeal and liquor, ſtaggered againſt a 


| church ; and, clapping the wall of 1 it repeated My 
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with his hand, hiccupped out, «© Dr ou, you 
old b—h, never fear! I'll ſtand by you to the laſt!“ 


Queen Mary, having dealt ſeverely with the 


| Proteſtants in England, about the latter end of 
her reign, ſigned a commiſſion to take the ſame 
courſe with them in Ireland; and, to execute the 
fame with greater force, ſhe nominated Dr Cole 
one of the commiiſioners. This Doctor coming 


with the commiſſion to Che "ter, on his journey, 


the mayor of that city, hearing that her Majeſty 
was ſending a commiſſion into Ireland, bes being 
a achurchman, waited on the Doctor; who, in dif- 


_ courſe with the Mayor, took out of a cloar-bag 


a leather-box; ſaying to him, Here | js a com- 


miſnon that ſhall jaſh the heretics in Ireland -*? 5 
(calling the Proteſtants by that title.) The 
good woman of the houſe, being well affected to 


the Proteitant religion, and allo having a brother, 


named John Edmonds, of the ſame faith, then a 


citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the 


Doctor's words; but watching her convenient 


time, when the Mayor took his leave, ani the 
Doctor complimented him down flairs, ſhe o- 


pened the box, took out the commiſſion, and 


placed in lieu thereof a fheet of paper, with a 


pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of 


clubs being faced uppermoſt. The Doctor com- 
ing up to his chamber, ſuſpecting nothing of what 
had been done, put up the box as formerly. He 
next day, going to the water's fide, wind and 
weather ſerving him, failed to Ireland, and 
landed on the 7th of October, 1550, at Dublin. 
Then coming to the cattle, the Lord Fitz. Wal- 
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Ler being Lord - deputy, ſent for lim to come be- 


fore him and the Privy- council: he, coming in, 
after he had made a fpeech relating upon what 
account he came over, prefented the box to the 
Lord-deputy ; who cauling it to be opened, that 
the ſecretary might rcad the commiſſion, found 
nothing but a pack of cards, with the knave of 


clubs uppermoſt; which not only ſtartled the 


Lord-deputy and council, but the Doctor, who 


allured them he had a commiſſion, but knew not 


how it was gone. Then the Lo1d-deputy made 


anſwer, ** Let us have another commiſhon, and we 


ſhall ſhuffle the cards in the mean while.” The 
Doctor, being troubled in his mind, went away, 

and returned to England; and, coming to the 

court, obtained another commiſſion : but ſtaying 


for a wind at the water's ſide, news came to him, 
that the Queen was dead. Queen Elizabeth was 


5 delighted with this ſtory, which was related to 


her by Lord Fitz- Walter, on his return to Eng- 
land, that ſhe ſent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and 


gave her a penſion of forty pounds a year during 


her life. 


Not long ſince, a few came to the Court of | 


King's Bench, to juſtify a bail for 1800l. when, 


on the uſual queſtions being aſked him—if he was 
worth 1800l. and all debts paid; he replied, «© My 
lords! upon my vord, dis is a very great ſhum; 
and as I am not really vort de half, I vill not ju- 
ſtify, my lord, for it; but, as de attorney here 
did give me 20l. bank note to juſtify, vat vod your 
lordſhips have me do vid de monics?” The Earl 
of Mansfield, who ſeemed ſtruck with the anſwer 
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immediately replied, © You are an honeſt Jem, 
2nd I would adviſe you by all means to keep the 
note! —- Which Mordecai Iſrael accordingly did; 


and, as his lordſhip was going out of court, the 
Iſxzelite, with many bows and ferapes, ſaid, [ 


hombly tank your lordſhip; for you are the firſt 


who ever called me an honeſt Jew.“ 


Doftor Magenis lighting at a public houſe in 
Drogheda, for the purpoſe of paſſing the night, 
ordered his horſe to graſs; and meeting with a 
| few ſocial companions, exceeded his uſual tem- 


erance. He diſcovered the next morning, that 


his horſe had been pounded for treſpaſſing on a 


plot of ground belonging to the chief magiſſrate 


of the town, who inſiſted on half a guinea for da- 
mages. The Doctor paid the money, and rote 
the following lines: 
Was c'er a horle ſo well beſitted! 5 

His maſter drunk —himſelf committed! 

But courage, horſe, do not deſpair; 

You'll be a borſe when he's no may'r. 


Mrs Foote, mother of Ariſtophanes, was of 2 


very whimſical turn of mind, aud experienced the 

caprice of fortune nearly as much as her ſon. The 

day ſhe was ſent priſoner to the King's Bench, 

Foote was taken to a Spunging-houſe; when tlie 

following laconic letters paſſed between mother 

and ſon. Dear Sam, I am in Peiſon. Anſu er, 
« Dear mother, ſo am 1. | 


A patriotic gentleman landing at the window 


oc his houſe with hie wife, whom: hie had Married 
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2 few days before and ſceing a beautiful young 


woman paſs along, he ſaid to his wife, “ My dear 


ſoul, I'll make you laugh, you muſt know that L 


| had to do ſeveral times with that girl there before 


ſhe married, but ſhe was ſo filly as to go and tell 
her mother of it.” His wife replied, “ Oh, the 
filly brainleſs wretch, TI in like manner have had 
to do an hundred times with cur coachman and 
footman, and ncver ſaid a word 1 it to my mo- 
ther.“ 


At an entertainment given by the heads of the 
pariſh, where Charles Banniſter was invited, the 


company, when the glaſs had gone round a little, 


began to ſing and be merry; when theclerk ofthe 
pariſh, who ſung very agreeably, was fo conſcious | 
of his merit, that he began to grow very trou- 


| bleſome, and would not ſuffer any gentleman to 


ſing, except ſuch ſongs as he thought proper to 

call for. Hey-day,-Mr Amen, ſays Charles, 
thie 1s, methinks, making too free; for tho? you 
make the company ing what you pleaſe on Sun- 
days, I can fee no reaſon you ſhou'd oblige them 
to do ſo every day of the week.” 


| Ai arch barber, at a certain borough i in the 
weſt, where there are but few electors, had art e- 
nough to ſuſpend his promiſe till the voters, by 
means of bribery (the old balſam) were fo divi- 
ded, that the caſting vote lay in himſelf. One 


of the candidates, who was ſenfible of it, came 
into his little dirty ſhop to be ſhaved, and when 
the operation was finiſhed, threw into the baſon 


twenty guineas, The next day came the other 
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candidate, who was ſhaved alſo, and left thirty, 


Some days after this, the firſt returned to ſolicit 


the barber's vote, who told him very coldly, 
«© 'That he could not promiſe.” “ Not promiſe! 
ſays the gentleman, why I thought I had been 
Ahaved here!“ “ is true, ſays the barber, you 
was, but another gentleman has been trimmed 
ſince that; however, if you pleaſe, T'll trim you 


again; and then [I'll tell you my mind.” 


Thoſe in the leaſt acquainted with the cha- 

racter of Dr Goldſmith, know that economy and 
foreſight were not amongſt the catalogue of his 
virtues. In the ſuit of his penſioners (and he ge- 

nerally enlarged his liſt as he enlarged his finances) 
vas the late unfortunate Jack Pilkington, of ſerib- 
bling memory, who had ſerved the doctor fo many 


tricks, that he deſpaired of getting any more 


money from him, without coming out with a chef 


_ 4'@euvre once for all. He accordingly called on 
the doctor one morning, and running about the 


room in a fit of joy, told him his tortune was 
made. How ſo, Jack?” ſays the Doctor. 
„Why (fays Jack) the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 


you muſt know, has long had a ſtrange penchant 


for a pair of white mice; and as I knew they were 
_ -Tometimes to be had in the Eait-Indies, I com- 

miſſioned a friend of mine, who was going out 

then, to get them for me, and he is this morning 
arrived with two of the moſt beautiful little ani- 
mals in nature.” After Jack had finiſhed this 
account with a tranſport of joy, he lengthened 
his viſage, by telling the doctor all was ruined, 
bor without two guineas to buy a cage for the mice, 
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he could not preſent them. | The doctor, unfor- 
tunitely, as he ſaid himfelf, had but half a gui- 


nea in the world, which he offered to lend him. 
But Pilkington was not to be beaten out of his 


ſcheme; he perceived the doQor's watch hanging 
up in his room, and, after premiling on the in- 
delicacy of the propoſal, hinted, that, “if he 


could ſpare that watch for a week, he could raiſe 
a few puineas on it, which he would repay him 


with gratitnde.” The doctor would not be the 


means of ſpoiling a man's fortune for ſuch a trifle. 


He accordingly took down the watch, and gave 
it to him; which Jack immediately took to the 
pawnbroker's, raiſed what he could on it, and 
never once looked after the doctor, till he ſeut 


| to borrow another half guinea from him on his 


death-bed ; which the doctor, under ſuch circum- 


| ſtances, very generouſly ſent him. 


A young gentleman having got his neighbour's 


maid with child, the matter, a grave man. came 


to expoſtulate with him about it. Sir, ſaid he, 
I wonder you could do ſo? ' Prithee, where is 
the wonder? ſays the other, if ſhe had got me 
with child,. you might have wondered indeed.” 


A bridegroom, the firſt night he wens in be 
with his bride, ſaid to her, When I ſolicited 


thy chaſtity, hadſt thou condeſcended, IT would 
} never have made thee my wife, for I did it only 
to try thee.” —* Faith, ſaid ſhe, I did imagine 


as much, but I had been cozcned fo three or four 


times before, and I was reſolved to be fool'd nu. 
more.“ 8 N | 1 
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Tue following laughable ſtory is a ſerious por- 


trait of human nature. the preſent Earl 
Spencer's father was a man of ſenſe, humour, and 
wit; very ſingular in his dreſs, and very determi- 
ned in his actions. In a morning he walked the 


ſtreets in a Tyburn-top wig, with an oak ſtick, 


and alittle couteaude chaſſe under a plain brown 
frock. In this manner, fallying forth one morn- 


ing a voir le monde, a butcher's dog, not liking 


huis phiz, flew at him, and ſhook him fo ſoundly 


by the coat, that Mr Spencer (then commonly 
called Jack Spencer) drew forth his coutecau, and 
ſtabbed the dog. The enraged butcher not think- 
ing it quite ſafe to attack a man fo ſtout, and 
well armed at both points as Mr Spencer then 
was, inclined rather to dodge the aſſaſſin, which 
Mr Spencer perceiving, went into an ale- Houſe, 
and called for a pot of beer, in order to give the 
| butcher time to take ſuch meaſures as he thought 


more 2 than a dodging match. The but- 


cher fetched the conſtable, and charged him to 
take that man into cuſtody for killing his dog. 


Sir Thomas de Veil was then the Ficlding of | 


| Weſtminſter, before whom the noble culprit was 
braught. Mr Spencer ſceing the pompoſity of the 


Juſtice, and knowing what a ſcrub he was, affec- 


ted a face of concern and repentance. “ How 
dared you, Sir (ſaid the jullice, as ſoon as the 
caſe was opened) kill this here man's dog; nay, 


his ſervant, as a body may call him, who pro- 


tected his ſhop with more care and fidelity than 
perhaps a Chriſtian would have done??? And, 
fecing the diſmay his priſoner was under, added, 
«6 Surah, what e had you to kill thi 
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honeſt man's dog?” Upon this ſevere interroga- 
tion, Bow, wow, wow, barked Mr Spencer, and 


running his bead furiouſly in De Veil's face, 


and taking hold of his coat collar in his mouth, 


made the feat of juſtice, juſtice and all, tremble 


again, to the aſtoniſhment of all prefent dog 
killed! juſtice infulted! a poor butcher ruined! a 
court of juice contemned! Why, it is almoſt 
death without benefit of clergy ! “Commit him, 
commit him!” cries De Veil, —© What's Your 
name, fellow,“ ſaid the clerk, wha was filling up 


the mittimus. At length ſilencc being called, the 


priſoner, with a ſeeming penitential face, an- 


ſwered, My name, nlcafe your worſhip, is 


Spencer John.“ “ But your Chriſtian name? 
your Chriſtian name??? Why that is John!“ 
Now Sir Thomas was no ſech fool, but he knew 
that Spencer John turacd t'other way, was John 
Spencer, and that John Speneer was a ſingular 
character, and brother to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and then taking a more ſtedfaſt look in 
his face, recollected his perfon! A ſhort pauſe 
was here very neceulfary ; Sir Thomas took it, and 
then burſting out into a laugh, ran up to Mr 
Spencer, and | ſaluted him, Mr Spencer, ſaid he, 
Jam your moſt obedient humble fſervant. Pray, 
how does my Lord Duke, your brother, do? Pray, 


Mr Spencer, do me the honwir to fit down;” And 


turning to the butcher, “ Sirrah, away,—never 
let me hear again of your keeping dogs to inſult 
gentlemen, and terrify his Majcily's ſaithful ſub- 
jets in the ſtreets. I have a mind to——” Here 


Mr Speucer interpoſed, and deſired that he might 


fo far prevail as to let the nian go quietly home 
| G 2 | 
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and look after his mutton, which Sir Thames. 


who had juſt ſaved his own bacon, thought very 
equitable. 


A few years ſince Mr Stevens, who was for 
many years grave-digger at St. James's Church, 
being on an examination 1n the Court of King's 


_ Bench, in a pariſh ſuit, Lord Mansfield demanded 


of him, previous to other queſtions, his name, aud 


profeſſion? © Why, and pleaſe your honour, ſays 


a 0 my name is Will Stevens, and I am grave- | 


digger, at you n s ſervice.“ 


«© How many cuckolds, without including thee, . | 
ſaid a citizen's wife to her huſband, doſt thou | 


reckon in our ſtreet ??—* How do ye mean, an- 
_ gr ily replied he, without including me?“ Well 


my dear, replied the wife, if that does not pleaſe 


thee, how many dolt thou think there are, inclu- 
ding thee ? 


A gentleman raft married, ling Foote he had 


that morning laid out three thouſand pounds in 


jewels for his dear wife. Faith, Sir, ſays the 


wit, I ſee you are no hypocrite, fon ſhe 1 is truly 
your dear wife.” . 


The . odd cheat was practiſed ſome | 


time ago in London. A man, not very conſcien- 
tious in his diſpoſition, was invited to a friend's 


| houſe in the country, but having neither a pair 


of boots, nor money to buy them, he reſolved to 
ſupply his wants by cozenage. He went to a 
| boemaker”s 85 and ordered a pair of ' boots which 


( 1es } 
he fail he muſt have without fail the Saturday 
morning following, by ſeven o'clock ; he was alſo 
very preciſe in ordering a particular leather, and 
the make he would have them of : all which the 
ſhoemaker took in charge; at the ſame time pro- 
miſing not to fail him at the hour he commanded. 


O 
From thence my chap goes to another ſhoemaker, 


Where he ordered a pair of boots of exactly the 
| ſame leather and faſhion of thoſe he beſpoke be- 


fore, ſaying, he muft have them without fail the 
next Saturday morning, at eight o'clock, which 
the ſhoemaker likewiſe promiſed. The appointed 
day being come, the firſt ſhoemaker, exactly ac 


ſeven o'clock, brought the boots to the lodgings 
where he had been directed. The rogue pretend- 


ed to be mightily pleaſed at his punctuality, tried 
one of them, and declared it fitted him to a hair; 
but in putting on the ſecond, he pretended great 
difficulty, ſaying that it pinched him ſo about the 
inſtep, that he could not bear it; he confeſſed in- 


deed, that one of his fect was larger than the other, 


and prepoſcd to the ſhoemaker that he ſhould take 
home the boot and ſtretch it, and bring it to him 
again at twelve o'cluck, till which time he ſhould 
not leave town being retarded by an unexpected 
affair. Which the ſhoemaker, tho' he knew no- 
thing of his cuſtomer, made no difficulty of do- 
ing. By this means he had got one boot, and 
only wanted a fellow to it. At eight O' clock the 


other ſhoemaker punctually brought him the o- 
ther pair of boots, and he played exactly the ſame 


triek with him he had done the former. The boot 


| fitted to a miracle. But the ſecond mult be car. 


ned back to be ſtretched a little. In a word, he 
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found no difficulty with either of the tradeſmen; 
and the minute he got quit of both, mounte(] his 


herſe and rode off. At OS the two ſhocmakers 


met at the door, with cach a boot: a little cur- 
ſing and ſwearing enſued upon finding ont the 
trick that had been played them; but in the end 
they adjourned to a neighbouring alchouſe, and, 

as the boots were fellows, and one would be ele- 
lefs to each, they agreed to play a game at All- 
fours, to determine which ſhould have the pair. 


A Captain that had a wooden leg, booted o- 


ver, had it ſhattered to pieces by a cannon bul- 
let; his ſoldiers crying out, A ſurgeon, a ſur- 
xeon! for the captain !—* No, no, faid he, a 

- carpenter will ſerve my turn.“ 


A 3 Ad alled his ſervant to 
the ſide of the poſt· chaiſe, Tom, ſays he, here's 
a guinea which is too light, and I can get nobody 
to take it, do you ſee and part with it ſome how 
or other on the road.“ Yes, Sir, ſays the foot- 
man, I'll endeavour.” —When they came to their 
inn at night, the gentleman called to his ſervant 
to know if he had paſſed off the guinea. “ Yes, 


Sir, ſays the man, I did it ſlily.“ “ Aye, Tons 


ſays the maſter, I fancy thou art a fly fort of a 
fellow; but tell me how?” Why, Sir, ſays the 
footman, the people refuſed him at breakfaſt, and 


ſo they did where your honour diced; but as I 
had a groat to pay at the turapike, I whipped 


him in between the halfpence, and the man put 
it in his pocket, and never ſaw it.“ 


e 
Mr Addiſon, ſo defervedly cclebrated for an 


uncommon accuracy in thinking and, reaſoning, 
has given abundant proof of his belief of Chritti- 
anity, and his zeal againſt infidels of all kinds, 
in his “ Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion.” 


All his writings on religious ſubjects diſcover a 


ſtrong, maſculine, and Ready picty ; and his ami- 
able conduct, in every part of his life, gives us 
the moſt convincing proof that what he wrote 


were the genuine "hu EET of his mind: but his 


virtue ſhone brighteſt at the point of death ; for 


after a long and manly, but vain ſtruggle with his 
diſtempers, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and with 


them all the hopes of life; but, with his hopes of 
life, he diſmiſſed not his concern for the living, 


but ſent for a youth (Lord Warwick, his ſon- in- 
law) nearly related, and finely accompliſhed, yet 
not above being the better for good impreſſions 


from a dying friend. He came: but life now 
glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend was 
ſilent. After a decent and proper pauſe, the youth 


ſaid “ Dear Sir! you ſent for me, I believe, and 
hope yeu have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them 


molt ſacred.” May diſtant ages not only hear, 
but feel the reply! Forcibly graſping the youth's 
hand, he ſoftly ſaid, “See in what peace a Chri- 
{tian can die!” He ſpoke with difticulty, and 


oon expired. — The pamphlet from which this 13 


quoted, is entitled, Conjectures on Original 
Compoſition,” but, although publiſhed anony- 


mous, was written by the great Dr Edward 


Young ;—-nor can we, with more propriety cloſe 
the character of Mr Add:fon, thau with this very 


gentleman” 8 obſervation on the ancedete] jult meu 
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tioned; in which he tells us that it is to this eir— 


cumſtance Mr Tickell refers, where, in lines oa | 


this great man's death, he has theſe words— 


He taught us how to live, and oh! too high 


"A 1885 for knowledge, taught us how to dic.“ 


At the time of the great conteſted dleliian for 


repreſcntatives of the city and liberty of Weſt- 
minſter, in 1749, when Lord Trentham and Sir 
George Vandeput were candidates, the late Dr 
Barrowby greatly intereſted himſelf in favour of 

the latter, who was put up to oppoſe the court- 
party. At this period he had, for ſome weeks, 

attended the noted Joe Weatherby, maſter of the 


Ben Johrſon's Head, in Ruſſel-ſtreet, who had 


been greatly emaciated by a nervous fever. Du- 
ring the Doctor's viſits, the patient's wife, not 
knowing that gentleman's attachment, had fre- 


_ quently expreſſed her uneaſineſs, that her dear 


Joe could not get up and vote for her good friend 
Lord 'Trentham. Towards the end of the elec- 


tion, when very uncommon means were uſed on 


| both ſides to obtain the ſuffrages of the people, 


the Doctor, calling one morning on his patient, 


to his great aſtoniſhment, found him up, and al- 
moit dreſſed by the nurſe and her aſſiſtants. 
« Hey-day! what's the cauſe of this? exclaimed 


Barrowby. Why would you get out of bed with- 


out my direction? Dear Doctor, ſays poor 
Joe, in broken accents, I am going to poll.” *'['o 


poll!“ replies tie Doctor with ſome warmth, ſup- 
pofing he was of the opinion with his fair rib, 


. going to the Devil, you mean! Why, do you 
| know, that the cold air may deſtroy you? Get to 
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bed, man, get to bed as faſt as you can, or inn 
mediate death may <nſre ?” $6 Oh! if that be the 
caſe, Sir, returns the patient, in a feeble voice, 
to be ſure 1 muit act as you adviſe me; but 1 love 
my country, Sir, and thought, while: my wife was 
out, to ſeize this opportunity to go to Covent- -gar- 
den church, and vote for Sir George Vandeput.”” 
„How, Joe! for Sir George!” © Yes, Sir: I 
wiſh him heartily well.” “ Do you? ſays the 
medical politician, Hold! nurſe, don't pull off 
his ſtockings again. Let me feel his pulſe. Hey! 
very well; a good firm {troke. Egad this will do. 


You took the pills I ordered lait night 2”. “ Yes, 


Doctor; but they made me very lick.” 4 Ave, 


ſo much the better. How did your matter ſleep, . 
. nurſe! 


* „ Oh, charmingly, Sir.“ Did he? 


Well, if his mind be uucaſy about this clectton, 


he muſt be indulged. Diſeaſes of the mind greatly 
allect the dag, Come, come, thro a great coat 
or a blanket about him. It is a fine day: but the 


ſooner he goes, the better; the ſun will be doun 
very early. Here, here, lift him up. dad! a 
ride will do him good. He ſhall go with me to the 
huſtings in my chariot.” The Doctor was di- 
rectly obeyed, and poor Joe Weatherby was car- 
ried in che chariot to the place of poll, where lie 
gave his voice according to his conſcience, amidſt 
the acelamations of the people; and, two hours 
after his phyſical friend had left * at his own 
houſe, abſolutely departed this life, loaded with - 
the reproaches of kis beloved wife, and her friends | 
of the court-party. | 


As a 3 of truth was one day exclaimiug a- 


BY 55 che abominable hateful practice of telling 
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tyes ; ke obſerved, © an acquaintance of mine is ſo- ; 


much addicted to it, that he /yes from morning 
to night.” —““ O, is that all“ ſaid a punſter 
preſent; “but I know a perſon who ſyes both 
day and night !"'— „How can that be, ſaid the 
former, docs he never fleep any 2? —*© O yes,“ 


replied the wag ; but he /yes all day with his 


tongue, and all night with his body.” 


The Duke d'Offuna, famous for his wiſdom 


and for pleaſant repartets, being Viceroy of Na- 
pies, went to the Spanith gallies, on a certain 


great feſtival, with the intention of uſing the pri- 


vilege he enjoyed, of releaſing one of the flaves 


on that occalion. He iaterrogated ſeveral, and 


ail ed them what was the reaſon of their bein 
there; but they all excuſed themiclves with dik- 
ferent pretences, and endeavoured to perſuade 
him that they were innocent; F there was but one 
amongſt them who ingenuonily coatciled all the 
crimes he had committed, and who owned he had 
merited a much greater puniſhment than he ſuf- 
fered, “ Drive away that wicked man,“ ſays the 
Duke, ordering him to be ſet at liberty, © for fear 
he ſhould corrupt all theſe good people that are 
here.” Thus rewarding, by an elegant plcaſant- 
ry, the lincerity of this galley-flave, and repro- 
ving the deceittulacſs of the others. | 


Monſieur de Volaire. as he was writing hie 


tragedy of Merope, one day called his footman 
at three o'clock in the morning, and gare him 
ſome verſcs to carry immediately to the Sieur 
— who played the part of the N in chat 
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play. The ſervant excuſing himſelf, under à 


pretence that it was the hour of ſleep. Go, I 
ſay,” continued Voltaire, tyrants never Neep.”? 


His Majeſty, when a boy, was very fond of 


is bed ; 115 father came into his bed. chamber 


one morning, and ſeemed angry with his ſlee 

ing ſo long, ſaying the ſun had been up a 
three hours: * That's no great wonder, Sir, 
ſaid he, if I had as many miles to travel to- day 
as the ſun has, I would have riſen as foon as he.“ 
His father left him with a ſmile, and ſeemed high- 
ly delighted with the reply. 


A certain Cham of Tartary, going a progreſs 
with his nobles, was met by a crvile. who cried 
with a loud voice, © Whoſoever will give me a 
hundred pieces of gold, I will give kim a piece 
of advice. The Cham ordered him the ſum: 
upon which the Derviſe ſaid, * Begin nothing. 
of which thou haſt not well coatidered the end.” 
The courtiers, upon hearing this ſentence, ſint- 


led; and ſaid, with a ſneer, „the Derviſe is 


well paid for his maxim :” But the King was 
ſo well ſatished with the anſwer, that he ordered! 
it to be written in gold letters, in feveral places 
of his palaces, and engraved on all his plate. Not 
long aſter, the king's ſurgeon was bribed to kill 
him with a poiſoned lancet, at the time he let 
him blood. One day, when the king's arm was 
bound, and the fatal lancet in the ſurgeon's hand, 
he read on the baſon,-* Begin nothing, of which 
thou haſt not well conſidered the end.” He i 


mediately ſtarted, and let the lancet fall out ts 
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kis hand. The king obſerved his confuſion, ant 


enquired the reaſon. The ſurgeon fell proſtrate, 
confeſſed the whole affair, and was pardoned, and 


the conſpirators died. The Cham, turning to 


his courtiers who heard the advice with contempt, 


told them, That counſel could not be too much: | 


; 


valued, which had ſaved a king's life.” 


His Majcſty, returning to his country box at 
Wiadfor, a few ycars age, rode vp to a crowd of 


people, and perceived one of the horſes ofa team 


had juit dropped down dead. The owner was 
very much affected, and wrung his hands, decla- 
ring it the. greateſt misfortune he had ever met 
with, and at that time he could leaft afford to 


| 


buy another horſe, as he had met with a number 


of hardſhips for ſome time. 
the poor follow, and calling one of his ſervants, 
„oo rude on an 3 bote, defired the wag- 
goner to accept him. Ah! maſter (ſaid the 
countryman) my . will not peach ſuch a 

eaſt as that.” Come, come, my good fellow, 
be of good heart,“ ſaid his Majeſty, © take him, 
aud when I demand a price for him, then thou 
| Reſt pay me.“ 


Philips, the noted Harlequin, was taken up in 
1 for ſuſpicion of debt, and dealt with the 
honeſt officer in the following manner 

called for liquor in abundance, and treated all 
about him, to the no ſmall joy of the bailif, 
who was rcjoiced to have a calf that bled ſo well, 
{as they term it.) Harlequin made the honeſt 
bailif believe that he bad ſix dozen of 1 wine 


His Majelty felt for 


: He firſt 
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<cady packed up, which he would ſend for to 


drink while in cuſtody, and likewiſe allow fix- | 
pence a bottle for drinking it in his own cham- 
ber. Shoulder-daub liſtened to the propolal with 
pleaſure. The bail:# went to the place, as direct- 
ed, aud returned with joy, to hear that it ſhould 
be ſent in the morning early. Accordingly it 
came by a porter {weating under his load: the 


turnkey called to his mailer, and told him the 


porter and hamper were come ia: Very well, 
(ſays he) then let nothing but the porter and 
hamper out. The porter performed his part very 


well: came heavily in with an empty hamper, 


and ſeemed to go lightly out with Philips on his 


back. He was diſhampered at an ale houſe near 


the water · ſide, eroſſed the Thames, and ſoon after 


| embarked for Treland. He was very fond of this 


trick, and would take pride in his project, which 
was contrived long before he was taken, to be 


ready on ſuch an emergency. 


A prince, -who was fond of entempdre repar- 


tees, and who was remarkable for making them 
- kimſelf, having met, in the country, a man who 


was riding poſt, ſtepped him, aſking him theſe 
queſtions all at once: mi. doſt thou come? 


Whither art thou going? What doſt thou ſeek 


for? The other as readily made this anſwer to 


theſe ſeveral queſtions: From Bruges, to Paris, 
a Penſion. Thou ſhalt have it, replied the prince. 


The famous Lord Oxford, in the courſe of his 


travels, choſe occaſionally to conceal his name 


and rank, and at Rome, in particular, he wiſhed | 
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10 paſs for a private gentleman ; but, notwith- 
fanding all his precautions, he could not lon 
conceal his quality. Pope Benedict XIV. haring 
received certain intelligence that he was in the 
city, ſent immediately to invite him to ſee the 
curioſities of his palace, and requeſted him net to 


leave Rome without doing him this honour; aſ- 


ſuring him, at tlie ſame time, that he would re- 
ceive great ſatisfaction from viewing a great num- 
ber of rarities not commonly ſtewn to ſtrangers, 
Lord Oxford accepted this polite invitation, but 
intreated his Holineſs to diſpenſe with a viſit in 


form; which being granted, his Lordſhip went 


the next day to the palace, attended only by two 


Private friends, who travelled with him. The 


Pope received them with all imaginable honours, 
and conducted them himſelf through all the a- 
partmeuts of his palace, where he ſhewed them 


| ſeveral curioſities, which are generally concealed 
from perſons of the common rank, and eſpecially 


from Proteſtants. When they were on the point 
of taking leave, his Holincis ſaid to them, with 


great good humour, Gentlemen, I know that 


ou do not expect from me either indulgencies 
or abſolutions ; but you cannot refuſe the bene- 
dictions of a good old man;“ he then put his 
hands upon their heads, and added, with creat 
allection, God bleſs you, God bleſs yu!“ 


An Engliſhman and a Welihman, diſputing in 


whoſe country was the beſt living, the Welſhman 
Infiited there was ſuch noble houſekeeping in 
Wales, that he had known more than a dozen 


cooks employed at one welding-dinner, 6 Aye, 
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weplicd the Englitmes; that's likely cnough, 


becauſe every man toaltes his own checſc.“ 


Some time after a late nobleman had abjured 
the Roman Catholic religion, he was ſent am- 
baſſador to France, where he reſided ſeveral years. 
Being one day at an entertainment, a noble duke, 
his near relation, rallying hun on the ſcore of re- 


ligion, aſked his lordihip whether the miniſters - 


of ilate, or the miniſters of the goſpel, had the 


reateſt ſhare in his converſion. © How can you, 
my lord duke,“ replied the witty peer, * aſk me 


ſuch a queſtion? Do you not know, that when 


I quitted the Roman Catholic religion I left oft 
coutellion,” | 


As the late Duke of Bedford was one day on 


. horſeback, not far from Wooburn Abbey, in 


company with ſome gentlemen, his Grace obſer- 


= ved four labourcrs making a hearty meal in the 


open ficld. Struck with a ſudden whim, he rode 
up to the honeſt ruſtics, and aſked them if they 
thought themſelves perfectly happy? Three of 
them replied that, confining their w ants to what 
God pleaſed to fend them, they had not a with 
in the world. But the fourth fraukly confeſſed, 

that one thing was wanting to his felicity; name- 
ly, the recovery of a ſpot of ground, a houſe, 
and a mill, which had been in the poſſeſſion of 


his family for a long ſucceſſion of years, and 


which his father had imprudently diſpoſed of. 
And if you had this inheritance, ſaid the Duke, 


-woyld you then be fully contente d?“ © As much LED 
Th” replied the ruſtic, “ as it is poſſible f lor man 
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ro be! © What 1s it worth! ? reſumed his Grace,“ 
4 could pu. "chaſe it,“ returned the country- 


man, ** for ninety guineas.“ —* Let this honeſt 
Fellow have to that amount.“ ſaid the Duke, 
turning to his fteward ; „ ſhall then have the 


ſatisfaction to r Het that I have at leaſt render- 3 


ed one man bappy-" 


When the renowned Admiral Haddogk was 


dying, he begged to ſee his ſon, to whom he de- 
lirered himſelf thus Notwithſtanding my rank 
in life, and publie ſervices for ſo many years, I 


ſhall leave you only a ſmall fortune; but, my 1 


dear boy, it is honeſtly got, and will wear well: 


there are no ſeamen's wages or proviſions in it; | 


nor 18 there one ſingle penny of dirty money.” > 


A- maſter of arts being reduced to extreme 


Poverty, begged ſome relief of a lockſmith, who 


was at work in his ſhop. The ſmith aſked him | 
why he had not learned ſome art to get his li- 


ving by, rather than thus to go about begging. 
Alas! replied the ſcholar, I am a maſter of ſeven. 
Of ſeven! replied the lockſmith; they mult be 
| ſorry ones indeed, then, ſince they are not all a- 
ble to keep you: for my part, 1 have only one, 


as you fee, which maintains ſeven of 1 felf, 3 


my wite, and hve children.“ 


At the cloſe i an 48 at Lewes, the late 
Duke of Newcaftle was ſo delighted with the con- 
duct of a caſting voter, that he almoſt fell upon 
his neck and kiſſed him. “ My dear friend, I 
here you dearly! You're the greateſt man in the 
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werld! J long to ſerve you! What can I do for 
vou!“ „ May it pleaſe your Grace, an exciſe- 


man of this town is very old: IJ would beg leave 
to ſucceed him as ſoon as he dies.“ ““ Ave, that 


you ſhall, with all my heart. T wiſh, for your lake, 


ſet out to me, my dear friend! be it night or day, 
inſiſt upon ſeeing me, ſleeping or waking. 11 
am not at Claremont, come to Lincoln's-Inn- 
Yiclds* Come to court! if J am not at court, ne- 
vcr reſſ till you find me! Not the ſandum ſun o- 
rum, or any place, ſhall be kept ſacred from fuch 


a dear, worthy, good foul as you are. Itay, I'll 


give orders for you to be admitted, though the 
King and I were talking ſecrcts together in the 
cabinet!” The voter ſwallowed every thing with 
exſtacy; and, ſcraping down to the very greundg, 


rctired to wait, in faith, for the death of the ex- 


ciſeman, The latter took his leave of this wicked 
world in the enſuing winter. As ſoon as ever the 


Duke's friend was appriſed ef it, he ſet oif for 


London, and reached Lincolu's-Iun-Fields about 


two o'clock in the morning. The King of Spain 


had, about this time, been feizcd by a diſorder, 
which, ſome of the Eugliſh had been induced to 


des from particular expreſſes, he could not 


I poſſibly ſurvive. Amongt theſe, the noble Duke 


was the malt eredulous, and probably the moſt 


Madrid, who were commanded to return with un- 


* uſual haſte, as ſoon as ever the death of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ſhould have been announced. Ig- 


norant of the time in which they might arrive, 


11 


| he were dead and buried now. As ſoon as he is, 


? 


anxious. On the very firſt moment of receiving 
his intelligence, he had diſpatched couriers to 
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and impatient of the fate of every hour, the Duke 
would not retire to reſt, till he had given the and 
ſtricteſt orders, to his inet to ſend any per- inc 
ſan, to his chamber, who ſhould deſire admittance. int. 
When the voter aſked if he was at home, he was tim 
anſwered by the porter, “ Yes, his Grace has hin 
been in bed ſome time; but we were directed to i 
awaken him, as ſoon as ever you came.” Ah, ] 
God bleſs him! I know that the Duke always celc 
told me I ſhould be welcome, by night or by day. Jar 
Pray ſhew me up.” The happy viſitor was ſcarce- the 
ly conducted to the door, when he ruſhed into "wa: 
the room, and, in the tranſport of joy, cried out, | thc 
„My Lord, he s dead!“ © That's well, my dear hal 
Friend; I'm glad of it with all my ſoul, When Fl, 
did he die?” 4 The morning before laſt, an't | ab 
pleaſe your Grace.” What, fo lately! why, dne 
my worthy, good creature, you muſt have flown: | W909 
the lightning itſelf could not travel half ſo ſaſt aa | Hits 
you! tell me, you beſt of men, how I ſhall re- ET, 
ward you?” „All ] with for, in this world, is, | obt 
that your Grace would pleaſe to remember your for 
kind promiſe, and appoint me to ſucceed him.”? tor 
« You, you blockhead! You King of Spain! Pat 
What family pretenfions can you have! Let's tor 
look at you.” By this time the aſtoniſhed Duke act 
_ threw back the curtains, and recollected the face Wa: 
of his electioneering friend; but it was ſeen with the 
rage and diſappointment. To have robbed him of har 
his reſt, miglit eaſily have been forgiven; but to IT 
have fed him with a groundleſs ſuppoſition that att! 
the King of Spain was dead, became a matter of | mo 
Tefentment. He was, at firſt, diſmiſſed with all I per 
rde violence of anger and refufal. At length, the | lab 
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di cim of his paſſion became an object of his mirth; 
and, when he felt the ridicule that marked the 
incident, he raiſed the candidate for monarchy 
into a poſt, which, from the colour of the preſent 
times, may ſeem at leaſt as honourable—he made 
him an exciſeman. 


Doctor Friend, the intimate companion of the 
celebrated Doctor Mead, happened, while in par- 
liament, to oppoſe with violence the meaſures of 
the miniſtry. In conſequence of this conduct, he 
was, in the month of May, 1722, committed to 
the tower, upon a charge of high treaſon. About 
half a year afterwards the premier, being taken 


2 ill, ſent for Mead, who, after informing himſelf 


about the nature of his diſtemper, told him, that 
he would anſwer for his recovery; but that he 
would not write a ſingle preſeription for him, till 
his friend the Doctor was inlarged from the tow- 
er. The minuiſter, finding his malady increaſe, 


| obtained, a ſew days after, his majeſty's pardon 


for the ſuppoſed culprit, and again ſent to Doc- 


tor Mead. Though the pardon was already diſ- 


patched from the ſecretary's office, yet the Doc- 
tor perſiſted in his reſolution till his friend was 
actually reſtored to his family. The miniſter 
was ſoon reſtored to his health; and Friend, on 
the very evening ot his releaſe, received from the 
hands of the Doctor the ſum of five thouſand 
guinens, which the other had received as fees for 
attending the patients of his impriſt ned comya- 


nion: nor could Friend, with all lus rhetoric, 


perſuade him to accept them, as the fruit ok f his 
labour. 2 5 N 5 
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This brief anecdote will, in our opinion, be 2 
monument to the memory of Doctor Mead, more 
durable an hundred fold then all his writings, 
deſervedly as they are prized by every medical 
acader of learning and genius in his pr ofeſſion. 


The wife of a farmer, near Richmond, was ta- 
ken in labour; the farmer wiſhed for a fon, and 


waited in the next room for the intelligence; it 
proved a boy, and the man jumped from his chair, 
and clapped his hands with exllacy. A few mi- 


nutes after, the maid ſervant came in, and told 
her miſtreſs was delivered of another child, a fine 1 


girl: —“ a girl! (ſaid the farmer with aſtoniſh- 


ment) well, well, we mult endeavour to give it a 
bit of bread.” A ſhort while after, the girl ap- 
Fea again, and teld him, her miſlreſs was de- 


'vered of a lovely boy. What, another child! 
(ſaid the — almoſt frantic with m— 
dm it, Nanny, i is your miſtreſs Pigging? 


A handſome young wornan, who was a witneſs 


in a trial of crim. con. before Lord Mansfield, 


was interrogated by Counſellor Dunning, who I 
thinking to confuſe the woman, made her take 


off her bonnet, that he might have a view of her 


countenance, and ſee (for all counſellors are com- 


plete judges of phyſiognomy) whether the truth 


came from her lips. After he had put many ri- | 


diculous queſtions to her, he aſked her whether 


her miltreſs had ever communicated the important 1 


ſecret to her. No, Sir, faid the woman, ſhe ne- 
ver did. And how can you ſwear to her in- 
fidelity.“ 


Pecauſe I fav another gentieman, | 


dangerous way; 


E 


befides my maſter, in bed with her.“ Indeed!“ 
aid the counſellor Ves, indeed, Sir.“ “ And, 

pray, my good woman, ſaid the modeſt counfel 
tor, thiaking to ſilepce her at once, aid your 
maiter (for 1 fee you are very handſome) in re 
turn, for his wite's in Gdcuty, 80 to bed to vou!“ 

„ Tuat trial (ſays the {pirited woman) dues net 
come on c Mr Slabberchops“ — Lord 
Mausfield was tickled to the foul, he thruſt his 
hand into the waiſtband of his breeches (his eu- 
ſtom when highly delighted) and aſked Dunning; 
if he had any more interrogations to put? “ No, 
my lord, I have done,” fad the chop- tallen ora- 


tor, icttling his wig, and fitting down. 


During Mr Pope's Iaſt illneſs, a ſquabblc hap- 


pened in his chamber between his two phylicians | 


(Dr Barton and Dr Thomſon, both fince dead) 
Dr Barton charging Dr bomſon with haſtening 
his death by the violent purges he had preſcribed, 


and the other retortiug the charge. Mr Pope at 
length filenced them. ſaying, “ Gentlemen, I on- 


ly trarn, by your diſcourſe, that I am in a very 
therefore, all I have now to aſk 
is, that the following epigran muy be added, af- 
ter my death, to the next edition of tue Dunciad, 
by way of poſtſcript; 

Dunccs rejoice, forgive all cenſures paſt, 

The greatelt dunce has kill'd your fue at laſt.” 

Others tay, that the'e liues were written by Dr 
Barton himielf, and the following cpigram, by a 


friend of De Thomſon, Was occationed by the. 
foregoing one: | | 
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As hoſe and verſe both to Phoebus belong, 

50 the college oft dabble in potion and ſong; 

Hence Barton, reſolv'd his emetics ſhall hit, 
When his recipes fail, gives a puke with his wit. 


Two ſailors, one Iriſh the a Eveliſh, a- | 


greed, reciprocally to take care of each other, i in 
caſe of either's being wounded, in the action, then 
about to commence. It was not long before the 
Engliſhman's leg was ſhot off, by a cannon- ball; 

and, on his calling to Paddy to carry him to the 
doctor, according to the agreement, the other 
very readily complied; but he had ſcarcely got 
his wounded companion on his back, when a ſe- 
cond ball ſtruck off the poor fellow's head. Pad- 
dy, who, through the noiſe and diſturbance com- 
mon in a ſea engagement, had not perceived his 
friend's laſt misfortune, continued to make the 
| beſt of his may to the ſurgeon. An officer, ob- 
ſerving him with a headleſs trunk upon his 
ſhoulders, aſked him where he was going. To 


the doctor.“ ſays Paddy. The doctor! fays 5 
the officer, why you blockhead, the man has loit _ 


his head!” On hearing this he flung the body 


from his ſhoulders, and looking at it verv atten- | 
tively, “ By me own ſhoul, ſays he, he told me 


it was his leg!“ | 


Ton the door of a : houſe, dad by a father ad 


fon, the former a bla: -bfmith and ' publican, the Lit. 3 


ter à baroer, near Bridgewater, in Somenſelſbire, 
it a beard expreſſing as follows : 
| Barnes and Sun, blackſa: ith 5 Los work 


vac bare—lorſe fhving and ſhaving locks mend- | 


+, R wt wo yy be bf bot: bes 


e 
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ei, and hare curled bleeding, teeth drawing and 
all other farriery work -All forts of ſpiritus 
lickers akording to the late commical treaty. 
Take notice my wife keeps {kool and lays fokes 
as youſhall teeches reeding and writing; and all 
hother larned langwetches, and has aſſiſtunts it 
required to teech horitory, ſowing, the matthew- 


| matticks; and all hother faſhunable diverſbuns. 


In a i. at Bodmin, 5 Cornet, a feu 
months ago, was a ſheet ſtuck upon paſteboard, 
with this inſcription, 

| « A gooſe curd hare;“ 


the meaning of which was found, upon enquiry, 
to be, Agues cured here, 


At Falmouth: a Mrs Bull, ks dealt i in a va- 


riety of noltrums, had this curious legend hung 
upon a poſt in her ſhop; 


“Cod fryes cord ill hand ates mad ſing.” - 


_ Engliſhed—Godjrey's cordial and other medicines. 


Mr Foote, as 2 cotemporary, and mixing, as 
he did, in me firſt circles of faſhion, was 2 


by acquatatc* 4 with the leading tranſactions of the 
late Ducheſs of Riogiton's life. Pelides this, he 


had received much private infarmat ion from ſome 
perſon who had lived in the houſe with her. * 


ſuſpicion, at the time, fell on a Miſs Penroſe; 
young lady, who had experienced ſo many 5 
bCious promiſes from the Ducheſs, that ſhe only 


found it. neceſſaty to provide for herſelf till they 


were accompliſhed. Whoever furniſhed the in- 


telligence, it certainly was of tue molt privats 


H4 - 


En 
kind; and, poſſeſſing it, Foote reſolved to » wok 
ſomething of what he thus knew. As, in the 


opinion of Mandeville, private vices are public _ 
benefits, ſo Foote deemed the crimes and follics 


of individuals convertible into advantage by the 
amalgamy of wit. On this principle he Procecd- 
ed with the Ducheſs of King ton. He had writ- 
ten a piece, entitled, A 'Frip to Calais.“ The 


ſcenes were humorous, the character of the Duch- _ 
eſs was moſt admirably drawn, and the effect was 


accompliſhed; which was, that ſhe ſhould ſee, 


and be aſhamed of herſelf. The real deſign of | 


Foote was, to obtain a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney from the Duchels for ſuppreſſing the piece. 
With this, view he contrived to have it eommuni— 
cated to her Grace, by an indifferent perſon, that 


the Haymarket theatre would open with the en- = 


tertainment in which ſhe was, as the phraſe is, 


taken off to the life. This was intended to a- 
larm, and it did effectually alarm her. She ſeat |] 


for Mr Foote. He attended, with the picce in 
his pocket. She deſired him to read a part of it. 

"= 8 ed; and proceeding in the character of 
Lady Kitty Crocodile, his auditorefs could no 


longer forbear. She aroſe, in a violent paſſion, | 
and exclaimed, ** This is ſcandalous, Mr Foote! 


Why, what a wretch you have made me!“ — 
% Nou!“ replied the humouriſt, «© this is not 


deſigned for your Grace; it is not you!“ After 


a — turns about the room, the Ducheſs calmed 
her turbulence, and aſfuming a ſmile, intreated it 
25 a favour that Mr Foote Sand leave the piece 


for her peruſal, engaging 3 at the ſame time do re- 


turn it on ns en ſang moruing: He readily com- 


„„ 


plied. The carriage was ordered, and he took 


his leave. Left thus to conſider her own picture, 
ſo much did her Grace diſlike it, that ſhe deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to prevent the expoſure of it 
to public view. As the artiſt had no objeQton 
to ſelling it, ſhe iuclined to be the purchaſer — 
This was the next morning made known to Foote, 


_ who was Gueſtioned as to the ſum which would 


ſati>fy him for ſuppreſſing the piece. Propor- 
tioning his expectations to her power of gratify- 
ing them, he demanded Two Thouſand Pounds, 
and to be paid a certain ſum, in compenſation for 
a loſs which, he preteuded, would be ſuſtained by 
the ſcenes deſigned for the Trip to Calais,“ be- 


ing appropriated to other uſes. The erormity 


of this demand ſtaggered the Ducheſs. By mei- 


ſages, ſhe intimated her extreme ſurpriſe, and a 


with that the requeſt were moderated within t! 
boundary of reaſon. Imagiving that the mu L 


at laſt comply, Foote would not abitc one gui- 
nca. She offered him fourtcen, then fixteen hun— 


dred pounds, and had actually a draft on Meifrs 
Drummond, to that amount, for his acceptance. 
This yielding only induced Foote to think Le 


| ſhould finally ſucceed, until by graſpirg at two 
much, le overſtood the market, 1d leſt exciy 


thing. 


A goo od friar, preaching vpon the power of 
God, ſaid he had created nothing but what was 


perfect in its kind. A hunch- back wag, Wait- 


ing for him at the door, ſaid, “ Father, I thank 
you for your ſermon ; but do you really thir. 


that , for inſtan ce, am perfect i in my kind?“ 
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Yes, {aid the father gravely, a very perfect hunch- 


back, ſurely. 


When Marſhall Villars was paſt for urſcore, 


he gave a fignal inſtance of courage and vivacity, 
in attacking ſome ſquadrons of Imperial horſe, 
with the king of Sardinia's guards. That mo- 

narch telling him, that he loſt the experienced 
general in the arduur of a young officer; the 
marſhal anſwered, “ Lamps are apt to 3 


when they are expiring, * 


The late colonel Chartres, reffecting on his 


in life and character, told a certain nobleman, 
* That if ſuch a thing as a good name was to 


* purchaſcd, he would "Freely g ive ten thouſand 
| pounds for one.“ The au ſaid, — It 
would certainly WW the werit money you ever 
laid out in your liſe.”. © Why ſo?” faid the 
honeſt colonel. ** 8 anſwered the lord, 
you would forfeit it again in leſs than a week.“ 


A Spaniard being on board a ſhip in a ftorm, 


the captain commanded that the moſt cumber- _ 


ſome and. heavy things ſhould be thrown over- 


board to eaſe the veſſel... Therenpon the Span- 


ard took his wife, and would have thrown her 
into the fea; and, as the captain aſked him the 


_ reaſon of it, he anſwered, * I have nothing that's 


more heavy or cumberſome to me than my wife; 
and fo I perform your command upon her.“ 
A merry fellow got into a pulpit, before the 
parfon came, aud ſaid, “ Brethren, in this land 


3 ͤͥͤĩ5—³ [: 


« ..a 


. * 


uſury.“ 


. 


of Chriſtendom there are neither ſcholars enough, 
gentlemen enough,.nor Jews enough.” One an- 
{wered him, and ſaid, that of all theſe there was 
rather too great a plenty than a ſcarcity. He 
replied, ** That if there were ſcholars enough, 

ſo many ignorant dunces would not be beneficed; 
if gentlemen enough, ſo many plebeians would 
not be ranked amongſt the gentry ; and if Jews 
enough, ſo many Chriſtians would not profels N 


The houſe of a Greek, living in the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople, had bcen ſet on fire ; by the af- 
fiance, however, of a few Janiſſariee, he had 
nearly ſayed all his goods; but by ſome fatal 
chance, one of his children lying in his cradle 
had been forgotten.—No poſſibility was left of 


ve entering the houte, and the deſpuiri ring father 
had given up the babe as irrecoverzb.y laſt. At 


that very inſtant, a large maſtiff, the property gt 
the Creek, wos ſcen coming out of the houſe, 
holding the child in his mouth by the body. Vain 
were the attempts to ſtop or make him loſe his 
hold; the ſagacious creature ran through the 
eroud, and never ſtopped, till reacking the houſe 
of his maitc1's intimate friend, he dropped at the 
door the precious burthen. The gratitude of the 
father towards this exceVernt ſervant canuot b: 


expreſſed! nor could YOu imagine what rewarcl 


he reſolveꝭ to beſtow upon the faitliful creature! 
Hear then: — The Greek killed the animal with 
his own hand, and bad the carcaſe dreſſed, which 
was ſerved up as a; incipal diſh at an entertain- 
ment lic nad Fregured to ſolemaize bis child's 


( tas) 


lucky eſcape from the devouring 1 ſaying, 
le has behaved too well to be left a prey to 
| fltiy worms, men alone ſhould feed upon his re- 
mains; and ye, my gueſts, cannot but profit by” 


it; you will grow more benevolent, feeling, aud ; 


virtuous,” 


A Brewer, who had been left a conſiderahie 
fortuoe by the death of an uncle, ſet himſelf up 
for a gentleman and a wit at the ſame time, be- 

ing one day in a Bookſeller's ſhop, where a little 
gentleman was preſent, by proizmion a ſurgeon, 
_ who is remarkable for his hardneſs of hearing, 

(of which failing many wou'd-be-wits avail them- 
ſelves) took this opportunity of diſplaying his wit 


on the ſon of Aiſculapius. Said, a perſon preſent, 


(addreſſing the Surgeon) © were 1 in your place, 
I'd certainly thrafſt the Brewer for his impudence.“ 
— Thraſh hien!“ replied he tharply, © I 2 

certainly loſe all my lab our, by getting nothing, 


for my crafting, but draf. 


la an eb of Wits and Bon Vivants, one 
crening, the topic of diſquilition was, Whether 
wit and wiſdom were the fame or they were 
diſtinct faculties of the human mind?” Or, in 
other words,“ Whether a witty perſon was, at 
the ſame time, a wife perſon? There was much 


ſaid pro and con; but it was generally decided that 


they were not one. Atliſtayoung gentleman, who 
was more remarkable fyr his ill-tim'd wit, than 


his wiſdom, began and inſiſted on it with great 


warmth and dogmaticalneſs, that a perſon poſ- 
ſeiſed of wit, muſt ao be p. alleged of wiſaom:.— 
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Ion whom a perſon preſent retorted the follow- 


ing ſevere extemporaueous epigram : 


That wiſdom and wit an't the ſame—you may 
know it; 
For Mou d. le has wit, but not wiſdom to ſhow it. 


Which ſo non-plus'd the young caſuiſt, and car- 


| ried ſuch ſtrong conviction to the minds of all 


. preſent, as ſoon put an end to the diſpute. 


A Quaker, coming to town with his team, 


was laid hold of, and taken before a juſtice for 
riding upon the ſhafts of his cart, and was fined 


Forty ſhillings. The Quaker, without heſitation, 


_ threw down two guineas ; when the juſtice told 


him, he muſt have two ſhillings change. Aye, 


ſays the Quaker, but as thou haſt been at fo 
much trouble, thou mayeſt keep the two ſhillings 
to thyſelf; only thou write it down upon a hit 
of paper "Gb my ſatisfaQion ;”” which the Juſtice 


accordingly did, and gave a receipt for two gui- 
ncas, but not upon ſtampt paper.— The Quaker 


immediately goes to neighbouring juſtice, ſhows 
him the receipt, tells him he had juſt caken it, 
and aſked, if it was according to law? No; 
ſays the juſtier, it ſhould have been upon ſtampt 
paper. — Che juſtice was brought before them, 
and fincd in the penalty of five pounds, to the 
no ſmall mortification of the juſtice, and the 


great laughter of the company preſent. 


A bailiff clapt a man on the ſhoulder, and faid, 
I arreſt you, Sir, for a horſe (meaning for the 


money he owed tor a horſe.) * Why, replicd 


(wo) 


the defendant, thou coxcomb, thou art not cer- 
tainly ſuch a fool as thou makeſt thyſelf? Pray, 


look upon me again; what likeneſs can you ſee, 


that you take ˖ me for a horſe :?? then tripping up 
his heels, ſaid, However I'll ſhow you a horſe's 


trick; and, after giving him two or three kicks, 


left him in the kennel, and fo ran off.“ 


A Sen of the Av, a had received at ſchool, 


as molt of our youths do now-a-days, a little 


ſmattering of Latin grammar, took every oppor- 
tunity, eſpecially when fuddled, to ſhow his bre- 
thren of the /af? his ſuperior knowledge and edu- 
_ cation.—One day, being ſomewhat mellow, as 


he was palling a man who was removing ſome 


rubbiſh from an old houſe, he began to attack 
him on his favourite point of education, grammar; 


and, amongſt other things ſaid to him that he 
could not decline labour.?—*< Yes, I can,” ſaid the 


man.—“ No, you can't ;” ſaid Grammaticus — 
« Yes;” ſaid the man, I can very ſoon decline 


5 Jabour, if you'll be fo good as find me out a bet- 


ter or caſter employment, whereby I may gain a 


livethood.”? 


As the late Mr Rich, whoſe abilities 28 2 har- 


lequin are univerſally known, was one evening 


returning home from the playhouſe in a hackney 


coach, he ordered the coachman to drive lum to 
the Sun, then a famous tavern in Clare-market. 
Juſt as the coach paſſed one of the windows of 
the tavern, Rich, who perceived it to be open, 
dextrouſly threw himſelf out of the coach-win- 
dow into the room. The coachman, who ſaw 


5 
mothing of this tranſaction, drew up, deſcended 
from his box, opened the coach-door, and let 
down the ſteps ; then, taking off his hat, he wait- 
ed for ſome time, expecting his fare to alight ; 
bat, at length, looking into the coach, and * 
ing it empty, he beſtowed a few hearty curſes on 
the raſcal who had bilked him, remounted his 
box, turned about, and was returning to the 


ſtand ; when Rich, who had watched his oppor- 


' tunity, threw himſelf into the coach, looked out, 


aſked the fellow where the devil he was driving, 
and deſired him to turn about. The coachman, 


almoſt petrified with fear, inſtantly obeyed, and 


once more drew up to the door of the tavern. 
Rich now got out; and, after reproaching the 
fellow with ſtupidity, tendered him his money. 
« No, God bleſs your honour,” ſaid the coach- 


man, © my maſter has ordered me to take no 


money to-night.” —Pſhaw! ſaid Rich; your: 
maſter's a fool ; here's a ſhilling for yourſelf — 


„ No, no,“ ſaid the coachman, who had by that 
time remounted his box, “ that wont do ;— 


I know you too well, for all your ſhoes—and fo 


Mr Devil, for onee you're outwitted!“ 


A Dean of Contmrbary; 3 for hold- 


ing a great number of church- preferments, tra- 


velling flowly in his chariot to that city, was 
overtaken by a poor parſon, who had ſomehow 


procured the loan of a good horſe. The parſon, 
en paſſunt, bowed molt reſpectfully to the dean; 
who, deſiring him to ſtop, begged he would call 
at the Mermaid at Rocheſter, and order him a 
dinner, to be ready at a certain hour. The par- 
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Ton accordingly called on the hoſt, and told him 
that he would be honoured with a viſit at ſuch a 
time, and muſt provide a good dinner. “ For 
how many. ind pleafe your honour ?? ſays Boni- 
Face. „Why, replies the parſon, I can't well 
ſay how many perſons the whole company will 
conſiſt of, for J only ſaw the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the Canon of Wincheſter, the Provoſt of 
+ Litchfield, the Rector of Orpington, the Vi Icar 
of Romney, and one of the King's chaplains.” — 
The parſon then procceded to his own home, 
which was within a few miles; and the landlord 
began to make ample proviſion for the numerous 
gueſts he expected to entertain. Accordingly, 
when the dean arrived, a large table was ſet, and 
the cloth laid. © How's this! cries his reverence; 
you have ſhown me the wrong room ; this, ſurely 


is intended for a large company.” “ And pleaſe 


your honour, replicd the landlord, Parſon Sin- 
glechurch called about an hour and a half ago, 
and told me I muſt provide for your honour, and 
the Canon of Wincheſter, and the Provoſt of 


_. Litchfield, and the Rector of Orpington, and 
one of the King's chaplains too, and I don't know _ 


how many more; and ſo I thought, and pleaſe 

Four houour, I'd get enough.” Oh, very well, 
_ coolly anſwered the dean, who now recolleQerl 
himlelf, T ought to have aſked Mr Singlechurch 
to have ſtaid and dincd with me.” 


There 3 berg ſo many adventures and ſtories 
handed down to us of Charles II. and the Earl 
of Rocheſter, which are ſo common and well 


known, that ſcarcely any have the air of novelty 


1 


to recommend them. However, the following ad- 
venture, if not new, is but little known to the 
world, and is thus related: Rocheſter contrived, 


with one of Charles's miſtreſſes, the following 


ſtratagem to cure that monarch of the nocturnal 
rambles to which he addicted himſelf. He agreed 
to go out one night with him to viſit a celebrated 
houſe of intrigue, where, he told his Majeſty, the 


finett women in England were to be found. The 


King made no ſcruple to aſſume his uſual diſ- 
guiſe, and accompany him; and while he was enga- 
ged with one of the ladies of pleaſure, whe had been 


before inſtructed by Rocheſter how to behave, 


ſhe picked his pocket of his watch and all his mo- 
ney, which the King did not immediately miss. 
Neither the people of the houſe, ner the girl her- 
ſelf, were made acquainted with the quality of 
their viſitor, nor had the leall Lulpicion who he 


was. When the intrigue was ended, the King ea- 


8; quired for Rocheſter, but was told he kad quit- 


ted the houſe, without taking leave: and he was 
thrown into ſtill greater b ment. when, 
upon ſearching his pockets, in order to diſcharge 


the reckoning, he found his money gone. He 
was then reduced to the neceſſity of . aſking the 
baud, who kept the houſe, to give him credit 


till to-morrow, as the gentleman, who came in 
with him, was not returged, who was to have paid 
for both. The conſequence of the requeſt was, he 
was abuſcd aud laughed at; and the old woman 
tel i him, that ſhe had len been ſerved fuch dir- 
ty tricks, and would not permit him to thir till 
the reckoning was paid; aud then called to one 


ot her bullics to take Care of him. lu this ridi- 
1 . 


in 


culcus diſtreſs, the priſoner of a bawd, ſtood the 
Sovereign of three kingdoms! After much alter- 
cation, the King at laſt propoſed, that {he ſbuuld 
accept a ring, which he then took from his finger, 
in pledge for the money; which ſhe likewiſe re- 
fuſed, and told him, that, as ſte was no judge of 
the nilve of, the ring, jſhe did not chuſe to accept 
ſuch pledyes. The King then defired that a 
jeweller might be called to give his opinion of 
the value of it; but he was anlwered, that the ex- 
pedient was impracticable, as no jewcller could 


then be ſuppoſed to be out of bed. After much 

intreaty, his Majeſty at laſt prevaiied upon the 
bawd to let her bully knock up a jeweller, and 
ſnew him the ring; which as ſoon as he had in- 


ſpected, he ſtood amazed, and enquired, with his 


eyes fixed upon the fellow, who he had got in 


his hovſe. To which he anſwered, “ A black- 


looking, agly ſon of a whorc, who had no mo- 


ney in his pocket, and was obliged to pawn his 
ring.“ The ring, ſays the jeweller, is ſo im- 
| menſely rich, that but one man in the nation could 


afford to wear it, and that one is the King.” The 
jeweller, being aſtoniſhed at this accident, went 
out with the bully, to be ſatisfied of ſo extra- 


ordinary an affair; and, as ſoon as he entered the 


room, he knew the King s features, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſguiſe; vpon which he kneeled down, 
and, with the greateſt reſpect, preſented the ring 
to his Majeſty. The bawd and her bully, finding 

the extraordinary. quality of their guelt, were ter- 
rified and confounded, and 1ilced pardon moſt ſub- 
miſtively on their knees. The Kiug, in the beſt - 


_ natures manner, forgave them; and, laughing, 
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aſked, * Whether the ring could not bear an- 


| other bottle? 2 


One evening, at the Counteſs of Walſtein's, the 
preſent Emperor of Germany enumerated ſome 
remarkable and ludicrous inſtances of etiquette 
which had occurred at a certain court; one per- 
ſon preſent hinted at the effectual means his Ma- 


Jeſty had uſed to baniſh every inconvenience of 


that kind from the court of Vienna. To which 


he replied : © It would be hard, indeed, if, be- 


cauſe I have the ill fortune to be an Emperor, I 
ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſocial life, 
which are ſo much to my taſte. All the grimace 
and parade to which people in my ſituation are 
accuitomed from their cradle, have not made me 
ſo vain as to imagine, that I am, in any eſlential 
quality, ſuperior to other men ; and, it I had any 


| tendency to ſuch an opinion, the ſurelt way to 


get rid of it, is the method I take in mixing in 
ſociety, where I have daily occations of finding 
myſelf inferior in talents to thofe I meet with. 
Conſcious of this, it would afford me no enjay- | 
ment to ailume airs of a ſuperiority which I ſcel 


does not exiſt. I endeavour, therefore, to pleaſe 


and be pleaſcd ; ; and, as much as the inconveni- 
ency of my lituation will permit, to enjoy the 


| bleſſings of ſociety like other men, convinced that 


the man who is ſecluded from theſe, and raiſes 


_ himſelf above friendihip, is alſo raiſed above hap- 


pineſs, and deprived of the means of -—cquiring 
n $1) Wok | 


A few years ſince, in a company of bon virants, 
M. Foote, being violentiy altlicted with the tooth. 


1 


ach, ſent to Ruſpini, the celebrated dentiſt, for 
aſſiſtance; who, ipding the tooth very much de— 
cayed, propoſed that it ſhould be immediately 
drawn. After the operation, the humovriſt ex- 


patiated, with great concern, upon the loſs of 


his grinder; upon which Lord M-—-, who was 
Preſent, replied with great briſſeneſs, Come, 


come, Foote, do not make yourſelf uneaſy, for I 


am convinced it is the only bad thing that ever 
came out of your mouth.“ 


| Some time after Mr Foote was married, Lady 
N. P made ſome overtures to him, not 


| knowing that he was then married. Sam was an 


intimate and familiar companion of the late Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, whoſe Gnances at that time 
were much ſtraitened, and ſome expedient was re- 


quilite to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies. Foote, 


knowing the embarraſſment of his fricnd, inform - 


ed him of her ladyſhip's difpoſition towards ma- 


trimony, and that he had hit upon a ſcheme 
whereby tho knight might make ſure of her lady- 


ſhip a and her fortune, v hich was faid to be about 


ninety thouſand pounds in the funds, beſides o- 
ther poſſeſſions, Ihe project was concerted, Mr 
Foote informed Lady P „ that there was a 
very extraordinary man, a conjurer, in the Old- 
Bailey, who feretold ſuch events as were almoſt 
incredible, and could only be believed by their ta- 
king place; and that, if it was agrecable, he would 


wait upon her to him; for that, thourh he had no 


Ercat faith in a tellers, he had heard, from 
tevcral of his friends, ſuch very extraordinary oc- 


currences predicted, and which had happened pre- 
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eiſely as mentioned by the conjurer, that bis in- 
eredulity was not a little ſtaggered. Her ladyſnip 
ſnapped at the bait; and the late facetious Jem- 
my Worſdale was appointed to perſonate the con- 
Jurer, in a lodgi: 10 within a few doors to the real 
magician. Jemmy, being acquainted with her 
lady ſhip's affairs, told her the molt remarkable 
tranſactions, to her great atoniſhment, He then 
acquainted her lady hip, that there was an occur- 
rence upon the point or taking Pute. which would 
be the moſt important of her whole life. Her 
ladyſhip being very inquititive to know the par- 
ticulars, he informed her, “ That was the upon 

the point of being married.” © Indeed! ſaid the, 
pray Mr Conjurer, to whom? © I am not, he 
replied, at liberty to acquaint you, at pretent, 
who is the perſon; but I can acquaint you when 
and where you will {ce him, and point out to you 
his dreſs.” „ Bleſs me! tell me, I beg of you.” 
On Thurſday next you will be walking in the 
Park: you will there obſerve a tall, fair gentle- 
man, remarkably handſome, dreſſed in blue and 
filver: he will bow to a perfon in your company, 
tie firſt time he mects you: upon his return, he 
will join your party. It is irrevocably i xedby fate 
that that man is to be your huſband.” Her lady- 
ſhim aſked no more queltions, but reſolved not to 
fail being in the Park the day the conjurer had 
mentioned. Delay] appeared dreſſed precilcly as 


deſcribed, bowed, joined, and, in three Gay 8, mar · 
ried her lady ſhip. 


Some young gentlemen, drinking at a tavern, 
happened, amongit other things, to fall on the 
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ſubjeQ of apparitions, the exiſtence of which one 
of them abſolutely denied; and, as a proof of his 

fearleſſneſs as to things of that nature, he under- 
took, in conſequence of a wager, to bring off a 
ſcull from a neighbouring bone-houſe. at the 
_ dreadful hour of twelve at night. The ſexton, for 

a proper acknowledgment, agreed to leave the 
door open; that nothing might obſtruct him. Our 
_ adventurer arrived at the gloomy ſcene, entirely 


Ignorant that one of his companions had got there 


before him, groped among the bones, picked up 


A ſcull, and was marching off; when a hollow 


voice called him back, ſaying, * That's my ſcull.““ 


« Very well, ſays our hero, then I muſt have an- 


other.” The ſecond, and two or three ſucceed- 


ing ones were claimed by the voice as belonging 


to different relations of his. At laſt, having piek ! 
ed up another, he ſays, « I muſt have one, be it 
- whole it may,” and away he ran. When he got 


back to his company, * There, ſays he,” fling- 
ing the ſcull upon the table, “ there's a ſcull! 
but I'll be ſhot if the owner is not coming for it!“ 


Lord Mansfield, being willing to ſave a men | 
that had ſtolen a week deſired the jury to value 


it at ten- pence; upon which the proſecutor cries 
out, „Ten- pence! my lord; why the very fa- 
ſhion of it coſt me ſive pounds.” — “ Oh! ſays 


his lordfhip, we muſt r not hang a man for faſhion 


ſake. 99 


When the Ducheſs of Kingſton, fome years 
ſince, wiſhed to be reccived in the court of Ber- 
lin, ſhe got the Ruſſian miniſter there, to men- 
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uon her intentions to his Pruſſian majeſty, and to 
tell him at the ſame time, „That her fortune 
was at Rome, her bark at Venice, but that her 
heart was at Berlin.” Immediately on hearing 
which, the king. ſarcaſt ically replied, ** I beg, 
Sir, you will make my compliments to her grace, 
and inform her, that I am ſorry we are only en- 
truſted with the very worſt part of her property.” 


A punſter was aſking an acquaintance, whom 
he met in the ſtreet—if he had been hearing Mr 
P = t preach his farewell ſermon ?—-** No, ſaid 
he; IT went, but I could not find roam? — —** I 
would have been ſurpriſed if you had (rephed the 
_ other wittily) found Rome out of Italy.“ 


Judge Burnet, ſon of the famous Biſhop of 
| Saliſbury, when young, was {aid to be of a wild 
and diſüpated turn. Being one day found by 
his father in a very 6 humour, «„ What is 
the matter with you, Tom; ſaid the biſhop. What 
are you ruminating on?” — A greater v ook than 
your Lordſhip's Hinory of the Reformation,” 
arſwred the ſon. ** Aye! what is that?” ſaid 
- the father. Ihe reformation of myſclf, my 
Lord, N plied the ſon. 


Milton was aſled hs a friend, whether he 
would inſtruct his daughters in the different lan- 
guages ?—to which he rephed,—** No, vir, one 
tongue is lufficient for a woman.” 


The Ea: 1 of Dorſet having 2 ont dc fire to 
- ſpend an evening with Butler, the cclebrated au- 


14 
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thor of Hudtbras, ſpoke to Mr Fleetwood Shep- 
herd, to introduce him. The three wits, ſome 
time after, accordingly met at a tavern, when, 
upon the firſt bottle, Butler was rather flat; on 
the ſecond, he broke eut the man of wit and 
reading ; but on the third, relapſed into a tame- 
neſs of converſation—very inferior to the author of 


Hudibras. Next morning Mr Shepherd aiked 


his Lordſhip, how he liked his friend Butler !— | 
* I do not know any thing better to compare 
| him to, ſays his Lordſhip, than a nine-pin, little 


at both ends, but ES in the middle.“ 


When Louis XIV. came to the ems: 4 ke was 
remarkably obſtinate, and it could not be known 


whether he took advice of any one. He had wo 


public council, nor any private counſellor. One 


day being hunting on a very {mall Britany bidet, 


Cardinal Mazarine frequently repeated, What 
a very ſtrong horſe that muit be!” «© Why fo, 


my good Cardinal?“ replicd the King.. Whr, 


Sire, anſwered his Eminence, it not only carrics 
your Majeſty, but the whole body of your coun- 
cil.” From that moment the King took the 
hint, and of courſe, advice, and became one of 
the greateſt monarchs 1 in the world, 


The celebrated Michael Angelo, wales recei- 


ved ſome inſult from one of the Cardinals of 
Rome, in revenge, painted a molt ſtriking like 


neſs of his enemy, and placed him among the 


damned, ſuffering the torments of hell. The ſa- 


tire had its effect. It was the topic of general 


admiration ander merr: ment. Bi he Cargina), Aung | 
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with the bitterneſs of the caricature, complained 


to his holineſs. Pope Leo was too much a lover 
of the fine arts to gratiſy the Cardinal's deſire, 


and therefore told him, that he had it not in his 


power to puniſh the offender. If, ſaid he, the 


inſult had been laid in heaven, or the earth, or 


even in purgatory, I could perhaps have redreſſed 
you, for I have fomething to ſay in all theſe _ 
ces, but I have no intereſt in hell.“ 


Mr W n, ſurgeon, of this town, was one 
day diſcourſing very learnediy, to an acquaintance, 
on his very ſucceſsful and peculiar mode of treat- 


| ing a varicoſe ſwelling in the leg of one of his 


patients; and, after mentioning molt of the cir- 


cumſtances, „ then, faid he, I add ſeven feet of 


roller to his leg.“ Do you fo,” replied the 


perſon preſent, dee then 1 cannot but admire with 


how much ſecurity your patient muit walk, N- 


4 


ving r | {9 many feet to his leg.. 


The ſame Gentle man. aſter the cd " © 
one of his anatomical lectures, (a courſe of which 
he delivers bienially) ſeeing ſome of his auditors 
examining curicutly, or rather roughly, ſome of 
his wet preparations, landing on "the ſhelves in 
phials; thus addreſſed them: © Gentlemen, 
be carcful not to do them any miſchief ; for theſe 
| ſubjetts colt me a deal of money yearly for ſpi- 
rits to keep them an-, A very good bull 
i“ faith, Doctor, replied a perſon preſent.— It 


eos you a deal of money ycurly for pt irits to 
— dad furjed; aitve . Ba 
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The following i is a ſtrik. no anecc!, e of the re- 
putation! Mr Cunnin chan the ch rated palto- 
ral poet, nad acquired n Edinburg *h previous to 
His final departure in 1763. Mr Digi wes, (the 
celebrated Rouſ-rus of the North }, for the tirit 
time in his lite undertook the character of Bayes, 
in the. Rehearſal; and the part of Johnſon was 
_ allotted to Mi J. Aickin, now of Irury-lane 
theatre; as was that of Smith to Mr Cur: ning- 
ham. The reader may remember the liberty e | 
Smith (who is ſuppoſed to be a gentleman of 
taſte, juſt arrived from the country, and an ut- 
ter ſtranger to the ridiculous innovations which 
had been made by the wits of the age upon the 
rules of the drama) repeatedly takes of objecting 
to the plot, characters, &c. of Mr Baycs's piece. 
In tire comedy in quettion, occaſional inter— 
pelations by the actors have been long allow- 
ed.—Prompted by a ſudden impulſe of friend- * 
| ſhip, Mr Aickin accordingly, while the crack- 
brained Bayes was venting forth to Smith the 
contempt he entertained for his criticiſms, pull- 
cd aſide the former, and thus, in character, ad- 
dreſſed himiſelf to him: “ Take care, Mr Bayes, 
faid he, how you talk to my friend Mr Smith; 
he is himſelf a favourite of the Muſes, and has 
already produced ſeveral pieces, which are uni- 
verſally admired.” -A numerous and polite au- 
dience acknowledged the truth of the compli- 
ment with three burſts of applauſe : : poor Cun- 
ningham, at the ſame time, overpowered with 
_ attoniſhment, with gratitude, and with joy, re- 

mained upon the ſtage trembling, confounded, 
and almoſt diſab'ed from going on with his part; 
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while Mr Aickin enjoyed the heart-felt ſatisfac- 


tion of having paid a tribute ot jultice to the man 


he eſteemed. 


New Patent or Perpetual. ik 7 AM PS; beins 
a e of the Lamp of the Ancients. 


In a company of philoſophical Coblers, met 
on a convivial occaſion, the ſubject of diſcourſe 
chanced to turn upon lamps ; and the lamp of the 
ancients, amongſt other patent lamps, came un- 
der their confideration. —A novice in the philo- 
ſophic art, more remarkable for his forwardneſs 


than his knowledge—told the learned body, that 


he had diſcovered the method of making the Fer- 

etual-burring lamp, or lamp of the ancients. Oh 
hearing this declaration, the whole frater: nity were 
tranſported with aſtonithment and ſurpri ie. Af. 
ter recovering a little from their amazement, a 
veteran of the ſtrap required him to explain him- 
ſelf ;—(it being a rule of the ſociety, that no 
member 8 ſhould keep any diſcovery a-1{c- 
cret from the reſt) — Well, | gentleme n, faid the 
Novitiate, my method is this: Tale @ clear | 


quart bottle, fill i full of ſan-t: ame, cb and feal it 


up with great care and ciaſeneſs: and leur you evill 


have a lamp, without oil or Felton, eobich will burn 


night and day, without any trouble or expence.” 


A loud burtt of applauſe and approbation begin 
forth from the learned convocation, and with one 

voice they cried—*+ Young man! your fame and 

fortune are made for «ver, if you can only procure 

a patent from kis Majctt y.“ 
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When Dr Johnſon was firit patronized by 
Lord Cheſterſield, which was at his Lordibip's- 


own particular reque it, the Decor called on him 
one morning, and being thown into an anti-cham- 
ber, either from the mills) ke of the footman, or 


his Lordſhip's paying a preference to other com- 


pany, the Doctor was left w valting there for two 
hours, without his Lordihip's apparat ce. Joun- 
ſon, growing piqued at his negicet, abruptly left 
the houſe, and from that hour re{olved to break 


of all acquaintance with him. Some time after 


this, Lord Cheſterfield endeavoured all he could 
to regain Johnſon's friendſhip, by writing two 
eſfays i in favour of his Dictionary in a periodical 
| paper then publiſhing, called, The World.“ 
as well as by other indirect ſolicitations; but all 


in cain: Johnſon was not only icſolved, but wrote 


Bis Lordthip word ſo, in a very remarkable letter, 
wherein, with great dignity and philoſophic pride, 
he begged leave to be diſmiſſed his patronage and 
acquatatance. Some time after this, a noble lord 


met the Doctor in Dodiley's ſhop, who, begin- | 


ning the converſation, alled him how he could 


deſert a man who had been fo ſerviceable to him, 


in the public encouragement he gave his Diction- 
ary, as Lord Cheſterfield was? “ Serviceable to 
me, my Lord!” ſays the Doctor, „in no re- 
ſpect whatſocver: I had been for years failing 
round the world of literature, and juſt as I was 
getting into the chops of the channel, his Lord- 
up lends out two lille cock-boats, more to par- 
take of my triumphs, than to pilot me into har- 
bour. No, no, my Lord Cheſterſield may be a 


d uit amongſt lords. but | fancy he is no more than 
a lord a 77. og cht. ES 


1 

In the reign of the vyfortunate monarch, whoſe 
abdication put a period to the regal honours of 
the houſe of Stuart, Dr Wallis was then Dean 
of Waterford, in Ireland; and, during the trou- 
bles of that unhappy country at that period, ſuf- 
fered greatly in his private fortune, from his ſtrong 
attachment to the Proteſtant faith. After peace 
was rcttored, and our religion firmly eſtabliſhed 
by the acceſſion of King William, Wallis was 
preſented to the court of London, as a gentleman 
vho had well merited the royal patronage: the 
King had before heard the ſtory of his ſufferings, 
and therefore, immediately turning to the Dean, 
deſired him to chuſe any church-preterment then 
vacant, Wallis, (with all the modelly incident to 
men of real worth) aſter a due acknowledgment 
of the royal favour, requeſted the Deanery of 
Derry. © How!” replicd the King, in a tran- 
ſport of ſurpriſe, “ aſk the Deanery, when you 
know the Biſhoprick of that very place is allo 
vacant:?: True, my leige, replied Wallis, L 
do know it, but could not in Wr demand ſo 
great a beneſice; conſcious there ate many other 
gentlemen who have {uftered more than myſelf, 
and deſerved better at your Majeity's hands: I 
chere tore preſume to repeat my former requeſt.““ 
It is needleſs to add, his requeit was granted. 
* hey parted: the Dean highly ſatisfied with his 
viſit, and the King aſloniſhed at the noble diſin- 
- tereitedneſs he had juſt been a witneſs of. What 
a mind did this man poſſeſs! How wig -worthy! 
How laudable an example to his cloth! low dif- 
ſerent from the greedy pluraliſts of this age! How 

many of our diguified clergy can lay their hands 


a 


upon their hearts, and ſay, with the Dean of Der- 
ry, I am fatisfied!” 


A certain Di ap being at court, and oþſer- 
ving a lady wh» was very corpulent, talking to 
the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and at the 
other end of the room a very genteel youth, both 
of whom were utter ſtrangers to him, he addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to the young gentleman with a very 
inſinuat ing air, aud after ſome compliments, afked 
him if he knew who that fat ſow was, who was 
in diſcourſe with her Royal Highneſs ?!—<© Yes, 
my Lord,” replied the youth with great mode- 
ſty, © that fat ſow is the Ambaſſadreſs of Swe- 
den, and mother to the little pig, who has the 


; honour to ſpeak to your Lordſhip.” 


When Mr S. the late 3 1 BONE of 
Ireland, was ſtudying the law in the Temple his 
circumſtances were not the beſt in the . he 
often tranſlated and ſeribbled for the bookſellers 
to ſupport a gentleman-like appearance ; but, 
like Charles Surface, “ Juitice could not keep 
pace with his generoſity,“ and he was conſe— 
quently expoſed to the inſults and preſſure of 
many creditors. Among the reſt appeared a 
very devil, who watched his motions in ſuch 3 
manner, that our good-hcarted debtor was obli- 
ged to keep his room. As he had many com- 
panions, to whom he woul! not rezule admittance, 
he had a ſquare hole cut in the door, w 1th a ſli- 
der, and oppoſite to it he placed a looking- -glaſs, | 

in ſuch a ſituation, that on his ſervant's removing 
he ſlider, he could from a corucr of the room ſee 


hoc 00 bm, and gaschis directions accords 
ing X ertleman keck ourorator lat sas hie 
reaſun tor r eas mn thathtzatin? he 
archily*repiicd, That. ST, is © £un-ometer,”? 


When Vope Cement XIV. (Ganganelli) af- 
Cerdan, opal chair, the ambaſſadors of the 
dieren mates waited on him with congratula- 
tions; hen they were introduced, they buwed, 
and lee the compliment by bowing hke- 
wile; the maticr of the ceremonies told his holt- 
nels, he fhould not have returned their ſalute, 
O, I cry you mercy,” ſaid the good pontiff, 
I have not been Pope long enough to * good 
manners.“ 


Ales B „a celebrated gambler, well 
known by the name of the left-hand Baron, be- 
ing detected ſome years ago at Bath, ſecreting a 
card, the company, in the warmth of their reſent- 
| ment, threw him out of the window of a one pair 
of ſtairs room, where they had been playing.— 
The Baron, meeting Foote ſome time after, was 
loudly complaining at this uſage, and aſked what 
he ſhould do: © Do,” ſays the wit, © why it is 
a Plain cale; never play lo high as s long as you 
>. ves” 


The Duke of Newcaſtle, when prime miniſter, 
told the Rev. Mr Sterne, one day in converſa- 
tion, “That men of wit were not fit to be em- 
ployed. being incapable of buſineſs:“ the wit 
replied, «© They are not incapable, wy Lord, 
Put above it; a ſprightly generous horſe is alle 


„ 


£0 carry a pack-ſaddle as well an 4%, but he Is 
too good to be put to the drudgery. 


As the late Lord Digby was umverſally ac- 
knowledged to have been a miracle of nature, a 
rara avis, from the many great and good qualities 
he poſſeſſed, we are tempted to lay before our 


readers the following intereſting anecdote of his 


lordihip, as related by Mrs Bellamy. 
Lord Digby came often to Parliament- reet ; - 


and, as I had by this means an opportunity of 


obſerving his conduct, I could not help remark - 


ing a ſingular alteration in his demeanour and 


_ dreſs, which took place during the great feſtirals. 


At Chriſtmas and Eaſter he was more than uſu— 


ally grave, and then always had on an old ſhabby 


blue coat. I was led, as well as many others, to 


conclude, that it was ſome affair of the heart 
which cauſed this periodical ſingularity. And 


this was no improbable ſuppoſition. 


„% Mr Fox, who had great curioſity, wiſhed 


much to find out his nephcw's motive for appear- 
ing at times in this manner, as, in general, he 
was eſteemed more than a well-dreſſed man. Up- 
on his expreſſing an inclination to that purpoſe, 


Major Vaughan and another gentleman under- 


took to watch his lordſhip's motions. They ac- 
cordingly ſet out; and, obſerving him to go to- 


wards St George's ſields, they followed him at a 


diſtance, till they lofi fi ;ht of him near the Mar- 
{halſea priſon. 


„ ondering what could carry a perſon this 


tordihip's rank and fortune to ſuch a place, they 
"INT juired of the tur okey, if a genticman, deſeri- | 
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bing him, had not entered the priſon, © Yes, Ma- 


ters!“ exclaimed the fellow, with an oath, “ but 
he is not a man; he is an angel: for he comes 


here twice a year, ſometimes oftener, and ſets a 


number of priſoners free. And he not only does 


this, but he gives them ſufficient to ſupport them- 
ſelves and their families till they can find employ- 
ment. 'his,*” continued the man, “is one bf his 
extraordinary vitits. He has but a few to take 
out to-day.” —* Do you know who the gentle- 
man is:“ enquired the major.—* We none of us 


know him by any other marks, replied the man, 


but his humanity, and his blue coat.“ 
„The gentlemen, Haring gained this intelli. 
gence, immediately returned, and gave an ace 


count of it to Mr Fox. As no man poſſoſſed more 


humanity than the ſecretary at war, the recital 
afforded him exquilite pleaſure. But fearing his 
nephew might be diſpleafed at the illicit manner 


in which the information had been obtained, he 


requelted that we would Kcep the knowledge of 
IT profound ſecret. 


« I could not reſiſt my curioſity of making fur- 


ther enquiries relative to an affair from whic! bl I 
reaped ſo much ſatisfaction. I, accordingly, the 
next time his lordſhip had his alms- giving coat on, 
alked hin what occaſioned his wearing that fin» 
gular dreſs? With a fmile of incffable ſweetnejs, 
1 told me, that my curiolity ſnould ſoon be gra- 
_ tified; for, as we were, congental ſouls, he would 
X N „e me with kim when * next viſited the place 


-- 


to which his coat was a adapted enen 


more truly Wiberg aud more S ta me, 
than any I crer had, or chuld rece!“ 
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te The night before his intended viſit, his lord- 
ſnip requeſted that I would be in readineſs to ga 
with him the next morning. We then went to- 


gether to that receptacle of miſery which he had 


_ viſited to the conſolation of its inhabitants. His 
lordſhip would not ſuffer me to enter the gate, 


leſt the-noiſomeneſs of the place ſhould prove diſ- 


agreeable to me; but he ordered the coachman to 


drive to the George - inn, in the borough, where a 


dinner was provided for the happy wretches he 
was about to liberate. Here I had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing near thirty perſons reſcued from the jaws 
of a loathſome priſon, at an inclement. ſeaſon of 
the year, it being Chriſtmas; and not only, relea- 
fed from their confinement, but reſtored to their 


families and friends, with ſome proviſion from his 
lordſhip's bounty for their immediate ſupport. I 


will not-pretend to deſcribe the grateful tribute 
his lordſhip received upon the occaſion from the 


band he had juſt ſet free; nor the ſatisfaction he 


reaped: from the generous deed. 
„„How ſhall I tall the ſequel of the tale 
But it muſt be told. Vet whilſt I do it, I am al- 
moſt ready to accuſe Heaven of unkindueſs in un- 


timely ning of ſo fair, fo ſweet a flower, the 


pride of the Engliſh garden. His lordſhip went, 


ſome few months after theſe beneficent acts, to 
viſit his eſtates in Ireland; where being obliged, 
by the miſtaken hoſpitality of the eountry, to 
drink more than he was accuſtomed to do, and 


that at a time when he was indiſpoſed from a vio- 


Tent cold; a fever, attended with a putrid ſore- 


throat, was the fatal conſequence. And—drop not 


thou ſelf ſh tear! my amiable young friend was 
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removed to thoſe realms, where alone his expand- 
ed heart could tind its benevolent propenfities in- 
dulged and rewarded.” 


The Khalif Haroun Arriſhed was accoſted one 
day by a poor woman, who complained that his 
ſoldiers had pillage her houſe, and laid waſle 
her grounds. The Khalif deſired her to recol- 
leck the words of the Alcoran : “ That when 
princes go forth to battle, the people, through 
whoſe fields they paſs, muſt ſuffer.” —“ Yes,” 
ſays the woman, but it is alſo written in the 
ſame book, that the habitations of thoſe princes, 
who authoriſe injultice, ſhall be made deſolate.” 
This bold and juſt reply had a powerful effect 
upon the Rhatif ; who ordered immediate repa- 
ration to be made. 


A gentleman, who was much given to pun- 
ning upon names, meeting with an acquaintance 
af the name of $wan—addrefſed him with all the 
warmth of vocal friendſhip ; and ſaid, „I can 
never be without one in whom I can truſt, as 
long as 1 have that bird, called a ſwan, to con- 
de. in.“ What! Sir,“ retorted the other 


with much acridity, „aud not be a gooſe for 
your confidence ?”? | 


A perſon, who was very fond of retailing the 
ſentiments of others as his own, ſaid (ſpeaking 
of loquacity) that . that man muſt ſurely be a 
fool, who has not wiſdom enough to ſpeak well, 
nor judgment enough to hold his tongue.” — 
That is an excellent thought!” remarked one 
preſent, © from whom have you borrowed it; fer 
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PB handy think you capable of producing z ſo per- 
tinent a jentiment of your own.“ —““ I atlure 
vou,“ reſumed the plagiariſt, „that it is my 
o. —0! you need not do abt that, Sir,“ re- 
P! lied-a wit preſent, © for every thing this geu⸗ 
tleman Lerroce he is ſure to make his own.” 


The famous Dr 88 who is no leis re- 
markable for his wonderful cures, than for his 
having left no room for improvement in medicine, 
palling along the fireet, a young man ſhouted af- 


ter him, © Dr Horſe! Dr Horſe! Dr Horſe! 


At this the Docter turned round, and ſaid, „Is 
it me you want — my name is Galloway, and not 


: Ho rſe..— „Why, ' repliedthe waz, hat diſſe- 
rence is there between a 1. Je and 2 a Callas way 9? 


Aultoile was met in the ſtreet one day by 2 
ery talkative perſon, who told him many imper— 
tinent tories, and concluded every one with this 


ingen ſentence : and is not that a very grent 


cbondir. Not at all!“ replied the Philoſopher; 
but if a man ſhould ſtand ſtill to hear you prate 


at this rate, who has two legs to run away, it 


would be 42 <vonder indeed!“ 


A gentleman, going into a Weener $ ſhop, 


whole name was Braſs, ſaid to him, 4 Well, 


Mr Copper, I want a pair of thoes, if you have 


any to fit me.” —““ ] will try, Sir,” replied the 
Shoemaker; “ but I beg leave to inform you of 


your miſtake: my name is Braſs, not Copper.” 
— * O! no miltake at all; ſaid the gentleman, 


for Brafs 18 only a compound ot — aud 


Calaminarts.” 4 


: 
4 


: 
4 


— 
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EPIGR AMS, TALES, We. 


EPITAP H, | | 
On an old Hawker found dead on the highway, 
OHN Sherry lies here, Whoſe fixed abode 
Was no where before, for he liv'd on the road; 
Ko when grown in age, ſcarce able to creep, 
He there laid him down, and fell faſt aſleep: 


But {ome of his friends ſoon found his mithap, 


And hither Femov 'd him to take out his nap. 


An 3 
On the Paysiciax and LAWwVYV ER. 


In conteit convivial, it was warmly diſputed 
| Which for miſchief io mankind was molly reputed, 


« lie Phyfictau or Law yer i—Said a Wag, 5 mult 
Own, 

The lexit is received from the vents of the gown ; 

But the Doctor to mankind a very great els 183 

For he phyſics not oily our bod::s but bur ſes.“ 


From the Fa Nc. 
Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool; 
But you yourſclf may ſerve to ſhow it, 
That cvcry fool is not a poct. 
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On Manniace.—From the Fa RNA. 
In ſpite of old Rome, and her roguiſh tricks, 
Of ſacraments ſcven we allow but of ſix; 
For no perſon, with juſtice, but ſurely muſt Ny: - 
That Naas F and marriage are ever but one. 


| Bazrine the Gen 5 
Says Barb'ra to Bobby - who ſtood by the fire, 
„Pray, baſe the gooſe, Bobby, I do you deſire.“ 
Says Bobby to Barb'ra, Were I not fo filly, 
I'd leave this dead creature, and bafte the gooſe W my 


The Ixncons1sTEwT PrREACHER. 
Preach. all or Teach-all on Sunday declaims 
Gainſt vices and crimes of the very worſt names; 
Yet how ſtrange is his conduct! on week. days, 

he teaches 


The very ſame vices againſt which he preaches! 


The Gases 5 
A Pits Burke—a Sheridan 
In learned ſpeeches ſhine, 
With eloquence enoble man, 
And raiſe him near divine. 
For ſpeaking wiſely they may boaſt 
Amid the ſenate throng; 
But Tn ſhews his wiſdom mak. 
When lence chains his tongue. 


The naittssbt Bu av. - 
On Sundays, at chapel, it is very common 
Fora Beau ( whoſe gender's allow d to be. no ma- } 


＋ Remer here ſtands for penance, onc oft 5 = 
even ſacraments of the Romiſh church, 
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To come late to ſervice—to make people ſtare— 
And tronble around him thoſe kneeling at pray'r; 


But what above all does us chiefly ſurpriſe, 


That ſo TY a being ſhould make ſuch a my i! 


The Un1vERSAL Warns. 


Attempt-all his knowledge in all things rehearſes, | 


Writes eſſays, writes ſongs, and other ſuch verſes; 
Yet how monſtrouſly ſtrange is the truth, when 
1 tell, | 


On all things he writes, but on nothing writes well ! 


Ton and the Parisn-Curare. 


Upon ſome hafty errand Tom was ſent, 
And met his Pariſh-curate as he went; 


But, juſt like what he was, a ſorry clown, 
It ſeems he paſt him with a cover'd crown. 


The gown-man ſtopp'd; and, turning, ſternly ſaid 


„ doubt, my lad, you're far worſe taught than 
fed! —= _ 


„Why, aye! fays Tom, ſtill j Jogging on, that” 9 


true: 


| Thank God, he feeds me! but 2 m taught by you. 0 


Dr Lotion. 
When Doctor Lotion firſt began 
To practice on the frame of man,. 
He bore but humble ſway ; 
Each morn his hoſpitable door 
Was open, gratis, to the poor, 
Twas then —“ No cure, no pay. 1 


At 1 with cane and pond'rous wigs | 
The doctor ſtruts, a perfect riß ⸗ : 
In eminence ſecure ; 1 
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The former ſyſtem quite derang'd. 
The poor forgot, the motto ch ang 'd, 
Tis now—* No pay, no cure.” 

| On a SrexptTHRIFT. 
Stop, paſſenger! for here ic laid, 

One who the debt of nature paid. 
This is not ſtrange!” the reader cries” 
& We all know, here a dead man lies!“ 

You're right !—But ſtop, I'll tell yuu more. 
He never Wr a debt beſore: 

And, now he's gone, I'll farther ſay, 

| te nc ver will another pay. 


Two SINGERS. 
Two 3 were oft in contention quite warm, 
Which mall, when they tun'd up their wind- 
| Pipes, could charm: ' 
To a maltcr of muſic they | jointly applied, 
Plus often- comelted: aFair to decide. 


Tuey quarer'd; they mak'd; and ſuch graceg | 


were ſhewn, _ 
That each took for granted the prize was his own. 
Indeed, my good friend, cries the judge, to 
the firſt, 
Of all earthily fingers, I think a the ws; 
But as for you friend, (turning round to the 0- 
ther) 
Zou can“: org at 4— 0 muſſ yield to your brother.” 


Reoxign' 5 Errarn, 

 Gayly I 1'v'd, as cafe and nature taught, 

And ſpent my little life without a thought; J 
And am amaz' that Death, that tyrant grim, 


Suvild think of me, why ucver thought of him. 


_— 
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Says Harry to Dick, “Come, be of good cheer?” 
wy The Miniltry foon wil be che noed, * hear.“ 


“ Good neus!“ replies Dick, ee bur it better 
would be 


If in chang” J you could fairly omit letter Cc. ” 


3 on a Sato. 


Beneath this briar-inveſted grave, 


Repoſe the limbs of Jack the brave; | 
Who many a cann of liquor quail'd, 
Before he launch'd his brittle raft; 
And many an adverſe tempeſt bore, 
Ere yet he reach'd the farther ſhore. 


But now no more he ihifts the ſail, 
To ſtrive with fortune's fickle gale; 


Nor gold, nor flip, invites his foul, 


To paſs the line, or reach the pole; 


For, moor'd in Death's calm tranquil bay, 


He peaceful ſlceps wv Judgment: day. 


EpicRAM on Leovi.- 


One night, at the theatre, as Lucy and Bet, 
In cloſe converſation, together were ſet; 
Fam'd Leoni, molt ſweetly, in tile wondrous 


Fs : 
charming, 


An air, melting, ſung, of love ſoft alarming ; 
4“ Such tale, voice ane judgment, and exquiſite 


parts EEE 


Cry'd th' enamour d Miſs Lucy, $6 ſoon reaches 


our hearts.? 


© His taſte, voice andj udzment, ſaid Betty, I own 


But parts, —my gear Tuey, they ack has 


nonc.““ 
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Taz HovesT Coxrresiov, 

Tt happen'd, in a healthful year 

(Which made provition very dear, 
And phyſic mighty cheap;) 

A doctor, fore oppreſo'd with want, 

On buſineſs turning out ſo ſcant, 
Was one day ſeen to weep. 


A neighbour a0'd him why ſo ſad, 
And hop'd no dangerous itIneſs had 
To any friend befel; 
« Lord! you quite miſtake the cai. ! 
(Quoth Bliſter) Sir, this rueful face 
1s cauſe my friends are well.“ 


1 $ Gaacn at a Mis kx's TABLE. 
Thanks for this miracle! It is no leſs 
Tian manna dropping in the wilderneſs. 


Clamnies have ſmok'd that never ſmok'd before, 


And we have din'd where we {hall dine no more. 


SEARCH-ALL.—A Tar. 
| Search-all—an Officer of Exciſe, 
Too catch all ſeizures careful tries; 
One night, as he patroll'd his round, 
A ſervant girl with burthen found. — 
My dear,” he thus. addreſt the maid, 
What's this beneath your apron laid? 
Some ſmuggl'd goods, no doubt!“ he ery'd, 
„Which you from ſight ſo careful hide!“ 


„What's that,” reply'd the maid, „to thee? 


For what I've hid you ſhall not ſee.” 
This only ſerv'd, as rapid fire, 
To raiſe his curious foul the higher, 


1 
' 
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*<cT ſhall,” he ſaid—* You ſhan't” ſhe cry'&. 
© J ſhall,” he ſwore, « whate'er betide!”? 
So he—whilft in this curious fit— 

Full high his elbows thruſt in ſh—t! 

But who can paint his great ſupriſe! 
What ſcents his noſe !—what feaſts his eyes! 
Amazement nearly ſtruck him dumb: 

Nor found he tea! nor gin! nor mm! — 

As Madam Fortune this would have, 

(For yet we can't the ſtory ware) 

Maid Betty, at the evening's cloſe, 

To empty cloſe-ſtool wiſely choſe; _ 

And, as his ſtars wou'd have*t no better, 
With cloſe-ſtool burthen'd, Scarch- all met her. 

But don't you think him well befit? 

Who ſearches all, muſt ſure find ſh—t. 


'EPIGRAM. 


Said buxom Joan, to huſband Dick, 


„If man and wife one creature be, 
« To cuckold you's a loving trick, 
« Since you the pleaſure ſhare with me! — 
«© You're right, ſaid Dick, and twig of tree 
About her ſides with vigour flew: 
4 Since you the pleaſure ſhare mith me, 
„ I'll kindly ſhare the pain with you.” 


The Cougar: or Rev, Brack, and Wire. 
A Chimaey- ſweep and Baker went to ſight; 
The Baker beat the Chimney-{weeper white: 
The Chimney- ſweep, tho' laid upon his back, 
Took wind, and quickly beat the Baker black. 


In came a Brickduſt-man, with porter fed, 


And beat both Chimncy-ſweep and Baker red. 


Thus, red, black, white, in clouds together lay. 


Andi none could tell which Party has 858 day. 
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| The Leanne Daxcen: 

Your wiſe men may boalt of their learning 27d 
knowledge, 

Their lumber of booksand acquirements at college: 


In their head lies their wiſdon m !—but, for once, 


here we mect 


7 oung Prancewell—whoſe wiſdom lies all in bis s feet ! 


The JEW and CHRISTIAN. 


Ava Jew, who was blind, or (as others ſay) drunk, 


On his way to the coffec-houſe fumbled ; 


Io the chin, by miſhap, in the quagmire he ſunk; 


There ſtuck, and in Arabic grambled. 


| A Chriſtian, who ſaw the poor devil in limbo, 
Mould have dran him from thense like a trout; 
But Moſes replied, with his arms ſet a kimbo, 
« *'T1is the Sabbath, I muſt not come out.” 


| Next morn, as the Chriſtian was paſſing again, 
The Jew his alſiſtance entreating, 

Cry'd, Now if you'll help me, I'll anſwer Amen; 
10 For. by Motoch, I'm ſadly beſh—ten!”? 


4% Thy Sabbath in filth thou haſt kept, filly Jew? 


( Th he Chriſtian made anſwer in mirth ) 


There celebrate mine.” Thus he badchimadicu, 


And with'd him much joy of his birth. 


Coxcrtusion. 
Ye wits, we now our jeſting end; 
All beings to concluſion tendz * 
De ferious then—nor think I pyn— 
For be allur'd, that Death's no fun! 
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